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R. CHAIRMAN, delegates to this convention, my 

fellow Americans: I have made many speeches in my 

life and never have I found it more difficult to find 
the words adequate to express what I feei as I find them to- 
night. 

To stand here before this great convention, to hear your 
expression of affection for me, for Pat, for our daughters, for 
my mother, for all of us who are representing our party is, of 
course, the greatest moment of my life. 

And I just want you to know that my only prayer as I 
stand here is that in the months ahead I may be in some way 
worthy of the affection and the trust which you have pre- 
sented to me on this occasion in everything that I say, every- 
thing that I do, everything that I think in this campaign and 
afterwards. 

May I say also that I have been wanting to come to this 
convention, but because of the protocol that makes it neces- 
sary for a candidate not to attend the convention until the 
nominations are over, I've had to look in on it on television. 
But I want all of yu to know that I have never been so 
proud of my party as I have been in these last three days, 
and as I have compared this convention, the conduct of our 
delegates and our speakers with what went on in my native 
state of California just two weeks ago. 

And I congratulate Chairman Halleck and Chairman Morton 
and all of those who have helped to make this convention one 
that will stand in the annals of our party forever as one of 
the finest we have ever held. 

Have you ever stopped to think of the memories you will 
take away from this convention? 

The things that run through my mind are these: that first 
day with the magnificent speech by Mr. Hoover with his great 
lesson for the American people, Walter Judd with one of the 
most outstanding keynote addresses in either party in the 


history and last night our beloved fighting President making 
the greatest speech that I have ever heard him make before 
this convention. 

Your platform and its magnificent presentation by Chuck 
Percy, the chairman. For these and for so many other things, 
I want to congratulate you tonight and to thank you from 
the bottom of my heart and on behalf of Americans—not just 
Republicans—Americans everywhere for making us proud of 
our country and of our two-party system for what you have 
done. 

And tonight, too, I particularly want to thank this conven- 
tion for nominating as my running mate a world statesman 
of the first rank, my friend and colleague, Henry Cabot Lodge 
of Massachusetts. 

In refreshing contrast to what happened in Los Angeles 
you nominated a man who shares my views on the great issues 
and who will work with me and not against me in carrying out 
our magnificent platform. 

And may I say that during this week we Republicans who 
feel our convictions strongly about our party and about our 
country have had our differences but as the speech by Senator 
Goldwater indicated yesterday and the eloquent and gracious 
remarks of my friend Nelson Rockefeller indicated tonight, 
we Republicans know that the differences that divide us are 
infinitesimal compared to the gulf between us and what the 
Democrats would put upon us from what they did at Los 
Angeles at their convention two weeks ago. 

It was only eight years ago that I stood in this very place 
after you had nominated as our candidate for the President 
one of the great men of our century, and I say to you tonight 
that for generations to come Americans, regardless of party, 
will gratefully remember Dwight Eisenhower as the man 
who brought peace to America, as the man under whose 
leadership Americans enjoyed the greatest progress and pros- 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


perity in history, but above all they will remember him as the 
man who restored honesty, integrity and dignity to the conduct 
of government in the highest office of this land. 

My fellow Americans, | know now that you will under- 
stand what I next say because the next President of the United 
States will have his great example to follow; because the next 
President will have new and challenging problems in the 
world of utmost gravity this truly is the time for greatness in 
America’s leadership. 

I am sure you will understand why I do not say tonight that 
I alone am the man who can furnish that leadership. That 
question is not for me but for you to decide. And I only ask 
that the thousands in this hall and the millions listening to 
me on television, I only ask that you make that decision in 
the most thoughtful way that you possibly can because what 
you decide this November will not only affect your lives, and 
your future, it will affect the future of millions throughout 
the world. 

And I urge you study the records of the candidates, listen 
to my speeches and that of my opponent and that of Mr. 
Lodge and that of his opponent and then after you have studied 
our records and listened to our speeches decide—decide on 
the basis of what we say and what we believe which is best 
qualified to lead America and the free world in this critical 
period. 

And to help you make this decision I would like to dis- 
cuss tonight some of the great problems which will confront 
the next President of the United States and the policies I be- 
lieve that should be adopted to meet them. 

One hundred years ago in this city Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated for President of the United States. The problems 
which will confront our next President will be even greater 
than those that confronted him. 

The question then was freedom for the slaves and survival 
of the nation. The question now is freedom for all mankind 
and the survival of civilization and the choice you make— 
each of you listening to me makes this November—can affect 
the answer to that question. 

What should your choice be and what is it? 

Well, let’s first examine what our opponents offered in 
Los Angeles two weeks ago. 

They claim theirs was a new program but you know what 
it was? It was simply the same old proposition that a political 
party should be all things to all men and nothing more than 
that. 

And they promised—everything to everybody with one ex- 
ception. They didn’t promise to pay the bill. And I say tonight 
that with their convention, their platform and their ticket 
they composed a symphony of political cynicism which is out 
of harmony with our times today. 

Now we come to the key question: what should our answer 
be? And some might say, why, do as they do. Out-promise 
them, because that’s the only way to win. 

And I want to tell you my answer. I happen to believe that 
their program would be disastrous for America. It would 
wreck our economy; it would dash our people’s high hopes 
for a better life. 

And I serve notice here and now that whatever the political 
consequences, we are not going to try to Out-promise our 
opponents in this campaign. 

We are not going to make promises we cannot and should 
not keep and we are not going to try to buy the people’s votes 
with their own money. 

And to those who say that this position will mean political 
defeat, my answer is this: We have more faith than that in 
the good sense of the American people, provided the people 
know the facts, and that’s where we come in. 

And I pledge to you tonight that we will bring the facts 
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home to the American people, and we will do it with a cam- 
paign such as this country has never seen before. 

I have been asked by the newsmen sitting on my right and 
my left all week long, when is this campaign going to begin, 
Mr. Vice President, on the day after Labor Day or one of the 
other traditional starting dates? And this is my answer: This 
campaign begins tonight, here and now, and it goes on. 

And this campaign will continue from now until Nov. 8 
without any let up. 

And I've also been asked by my friends in the press on 
either side here. They say, “Mr. Vice President, where are 
you going to concentrate. What states are you going to visit?” 
And this is my answer: In this campaign, we are going to take 
no states for granted and we aren't going to concede any 
states to the opposition! 

And I announce to you tonight and I pledge to you that I, 
personally, will carry this campaign into every one of the 
fifty states of this nation between now and Nov. 8. 

And in this campaign I make a prediction. I say that just 
as in 1952 and 1956, millions of Democrats will join us not 
because they are deserting their party but because their party 
deserted them at Los Angeles two weeks ago. 

Now I have suggested to you what our friends of the oppo- 
sition offered to the American people. What do we offer? 

First, we are proud to offer the best eight-year record of any 
Administration in the history of this country. 

But, my fellow Americans, that isn’t all, and that isn’t 
enough, because we happen to believe that a record is not 
something to stand on but something to build on, and build- 
ing on the great record of this Administration we shall build 
a better America. We shall build an America in which we 
shall see the realization of the dreams, the dreams of millions 
of people not only in America but throughout the world for 
a fuller, freer, richer life than men have ever known in the 
history of mankind. 

Let me tell you something of the goal of this better America 
towards which we will strive. 

In this America, our older citizens shall not only have ade- 
quate protection against the hazards of ill-health but a greater 
opportunity to lead a useful and productive life by participat- 
ing to the extent they are able in the nation’s exciting work 
rather than sitting on the sidelines. 

And in this better America, young Americans shall not only 
have the best basic education in America but every boy and 
girl of ability regardless of his financial circumstances shall 
have the opportunity to develop his intellectual capabilities 
to the full. 

Our wage-earners shall enjoy increasingly higher wages in 
honest dollars with better protection against the hazards of 
unemployment and old age and for those millions of Ameri- 
cans who are still denied equality of rights and opportunity, I 
say there shall be the greatest progress in human rights since 
the days of Lincoln, 100 years ago. 

And America’s farmers—America’s farmers—to whose hard 
work and almost incredible efficiency we owe the fact that 
we are the best fed, best clothed people in the world, I say 
American farmers must and will receive what they do not 
have today and what they deserve—a fair share of America’s 
ever-increasing prosperity. 

And to accomplish these things, we will develop to the full 
the untapped natural resources our water, our minerals, our 
power with which we are so fortunate to be blessed in this 
rich land of ours. 

And we shall provide for our scientists, the support they 
need for the research that will open exciting new highways 
into the future—new highways in which we shall have prog- 
ress which we cannot even dream of today. And above all, in 
this decade of the Sixties, this decade of decision and progress, 
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we will witness the continued revitalization of America’s moral 
and spiritual strength with the renewed faith in the eternal 
ideals of freedom and justice under God which are our price- 
less heritage as a people. 

And now I am sure that many of you in this hal) and many 
of you on television might well ask, “but Mr. Nixon, don’t 
our opponents favor just such goals as these?” And my answer 
is yes, of course. All Americans regardless of party want a 
better life for our people. What's the difference then? And 
I'll tell you what it is. The difference is in the way we pro- 
pose to reach these goals, and the record shows that our way 
works and theirs doesn't. And we're going to prove it in this 
campaign 

We produce on the promises that they make. We succeed 
where they fail. Do you know why? Because we put, as 
Governor Rockefeller said in his remarks, we put our primary 
reliance not upon government but upon people for progress 
in America. That is why we will succeed. 

And we must never forget that the strength of America is 
not in its government but in its people. And we say tonight 
that there is no limit to the goals America can reach provided 
we stay true to the great American tradition. 

A government has a role and a very important one but the 
role of government is not to take responsibility from people 
but to put responsibility on them. It is not to dictate to people 
but to encourage and stimulate the creative productivity of 
180,000,000 free Americans. That's the way to progress in 
America. 

In other words, we have faith in the people and because our 
programs for progress are based on that faith, we shall suc- 
ceed where our opponents will fail in building the better 
America that I've described. 

But if these goals are to be reached, the next President of 
the United States must have the wisdom to choose between 
the things government should and should nor do. He must 
have the courage to stand against the pressures of the few 
for the good of the many, and he must have the vision to 
press forward on all fronts for the better life our people want. 

I have spoken to you of the responsibilities of our next 
President at home. Those which he will face abroad will be 
infinitely greater. But before I look to the future, let me say a 
word about the past. 

At Los Angeles two weeks ago, we heard the United States 
—our Government—blamed for Mr. Khrushchev’s sabotage 
of the Paris conference. We heard the United States blamed 
for the actions of communist-led mobs in Caracas and Tokyo. 
We heard that American education and American scientists 
are inferior. We heard that America militarily and economical- 
ly is a second-rate country. We heard that America’s prestige 
is at an all-time low. 

This is my answer: I say that at a time the Communists are 
running us down abroad it's time to speak up. And my friends, 
let us recognize America has its weaknesses, and constructive 
criticism of those weaknesses is essential, essential so that we 
can correct our weaknesses in the best traditions of our demo- 
cratic process. 

But let us also recognize that while it is dangerous to see 
nothing wrong in America, it is just as wrong to refuse to 
recognize what is right about America. 

And tonight I say to you: no criticism—no criticism— 
should be allowed to obscure the truth either at home or 
abroad that today America is the strongest nation militarily, 
economically and ideologically in the world and we have the 
will and the stamina, the resources to maintain that strength 
in the years ahead. 

And now, if we maay turn to the future. We must recognize 
that the foreign policy problems of the Sixties will be different 
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and they will be vastly more difficult than those of the Fifties 
through which we have just passed. 

We are in a race tonight, my fellow Americans, in a race 
for survival in which our lives, our fortunes, our liberties are 
at stake. We are ahead now. But the only way to stay ahead 
in a race is to move ahead and the next President will make 
decisions which will determine whether we win or whether 
we lose this race. 

What must we do? 

These things, I believe: 

He must resolve first and above all that the United States 
must never settle for second-best in anything. 

Let's look at the specifics: 

Militarily the security of the United States must be put 
before all other considerations. Why? Not only because this 
is mecessary to deter aggression but because we must make 
sure that we are never in a position at the conference table so 
Mr. Khrushchev or his successor is able to coerce an American 
President because of his strength and our weakness. 

Diplomatically, let's look at what this problem is. Diplo- 
matically, our next President must be firm, firm on principle. 
But he must never be belligerent. He must never engage in a 
war of words which might heat up the international climate 
to the igniting point of nuclear catastrophe. But, while he 
must never answer insults in kind, he must leave no doubt ar 
any time that whether it is in Berlin or in Cuba or anywhere 
else in the world, America will not tolerate being pushed 
around by anybody, any place. 

Because we have already paid a terrible price in lives and 
resources to learn that appeasement leads not to peace but 
to war. 

It will indeed take great leadership to steer us through these 
years, avoiding the extremes of belligerency on the one hand 
and appeasement on the other. 

Now, Mr. Kennedy has suggested that what the world 
needs is young leadership, and understandably this has great 
appeal. Because it is true, true, that youth does bring bold- 
ness and imagination, and drive to leadership, and we need 
all those things. 

But I think most people will agree with me tonight when 
I say that President de Gaulle, Prime Minister Macmillan, 
Chancellor Adenauer, are not young men. 

But we are indeed fortunate that we have their wisdom and 
their experience, and their courage on our side in the struggle 
for freedom today in the world. 

And I might suggest that as we consider the relative merits 
of youth and age, it’s only fair to point out that it was not 
Mr. de Gaulle, or Mr. Macmillan, or Mr. Adenauer, but Mr. 
Kennedy who made the rash and impulsive suggestion that 
President Eisenhower should have apologized and sent regrets 
to Mr. Khrushchev for the U-2 flight which the President 
had ordered to save our country from surprise attack. 

But formidable as will be the diplomatic and military 
problems confronting the next President, far more difficult 
and critical will be the decisions he must make to meet and 
defeat the enemies of freedom in an entirely different kind 
of struggle. 

And now, I want to speak to you of another kind of aggres- 
sion—aggression without war, for the aggressor comes not as 
a conqueror but as a champion of peace, of freedom, offering 
progress and plenty and hope to the unfortunates of the earth. 

And I say tonight that the major problem—the biggest 
problem—confronting the next President of the United States 
will be to inform the people of the character of this kind of 
aggression, to arouse the people to the mortal danger it pre- 
sents and to inspire the people to meet that danger. 

And he must develop a brand new strategy which will win 
the battle for freedom for all men and women without a war. 
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That is the great task of the next President of the United 
States. 

And this will be a difficult task. Difficult because at times 
our next President must tell the people not what they want 
to hear but what they need to hear. Why, for example, it may 
be just as essential to the national interest to build a dam in 
India as in California. It will be difficult, too, because we 
Americans have always been able to see and understand the 
danger presented by missiles and airplanes and bombs, but 
we found it hard to recognize the even more deadly danger of 
the propaganda that warps the mind, the economic offensive 
that softens the nation, the subversion that destroys the will 
of a people to resist tyranny. 

And yet may I say tonight that the fact that this threat is 
as I believe it to be the greatest danger we have ever con- 
fronted this is no reason for lack of confidence in the outcome. 

You know why? 

Because there is one great theme that runs through our 
history as a nation. Americans are always at their best when 
the challenge is greatest. 

And I say tonight that we Americans shall rise to our 
greatest heights in this Decade of the Sixties as we mount the 
offensive to meet those forces which threaten peace and the 
rights of free men everywhere. 

But there are some things we can do and things we must 
do, and I would like to list them for you tonight. 

First, we must take the necessary steps which will assure 
that the American economy grows at a maximum rate so that 
we can maintain our present massive lead over the Communist 
bloc. 

How do we do this? There isn’t any magic formula by 
which government in a free nation can bring this about. The 
way to insure maximum growth in America is not by ex- 
panding the functions of government but by increasing the 
opportunities for investment and creative enterprise for mil- 
lions of individual Americans. 

And at a time when the Communists have found it neces- 
sary to turn to decentralization of their economy and to turn 
to the use of individual incentive to increase productivity, at 
a time, in other words when they are turning our way, I say 
we must and we will not make the mistake of turning their 
way. 

There is another step that we must take—a second one. 
Our government activity must be reorganized—reorganized to 
take the intiative from the Communists and to develop and 
carry out a world-wide strategy, an offensive for peace and 
freedom. 

The complex of agencies which has grown up through the 
years for exchange of persons, for technical assistance, for 
information, for loans and for grants, all these must be welded 
together into one powerful economic and ideological striking 
force under the direct supervision and leadership of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Because what we must do you see is to wage the battles 
for peace and freedom with the same unified direction and 
dedication with which we wage battles in wars. 

And if these activities are to succeed, we must develop a 
better training program for:the men and women who will 
represent our country at home and abroad. 

And what we need are men with broad knowledge of the 
intracacies and techniques of the strategy of communism, with 
a keen knowledge of the great principles for which free people 
stand and above all men who with zeal and dedication which 
the Communists cannot match will outthink and outwork and 
outlast the enemies of freedom wherever they meet them 
anyplace in the world. 

This is the kind of men we must train. 

And we must recognize something else. Government can't 
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do this job alone. The most effective proponents of freedom 
are not governments but free people. 

And this means that every American, every one of you 
listening tonight who v-orks or travels abroad must represent 
his country at its best in everything that he does. 

And the United States, the United States, big as it is, strong 
as it is, we can’t do this job alone. 

The best brains, the fullest resources of other free nations 
which have as great a stake in freedom as we have must be 
mobilized to participate with us in this task to the extent they 
are able. 

But do you know what is most important of all—above all 
—we must recognize that the greatest economic strength that 
we can imagine, the finest of government organizations—all 
this will fail if we are not united and inspired by a great idea 
—an idea which will be a battle cry for a grand offensive to 
win the minds and the hearts and the souls of men. 

Do we have such an idea? 

The Communists proclaim over and over again that their 
aim is the victory of communism throughout the world. It is 
not enough for us to reply that our aim is to contain com- 
munism, to defend the free world against communism, to 
hold the line against communism. The only answer to a 
strategy of victory for the communist world is a strategy of 
victory for the free world. 

But let the victory we seek be not victory over any other 
nation or any other people. Let it be the victory of freedom 
over tyranny, of plenty over hunger, of health over disease 
in every country of the world. 

When Mr. Khrushchev says our grandchildren will live under 
communism, let us say his grandchildren will live in freedom. 

When Mr. Khrushchev says the Monroe Doctrine is dead 
in the Americas, we say the doctrine of freedom applies every- 
where in the world. 

And I say tonight let us welcome Mr. Khrushchev’s chal- 
lenge to peaceful competition of our system. But let us reply, 
let us compete in the Communist world as well as in the free 
world, because the Communist dictators must not be allowed 
the privileged sanctuary from which to launch their guerrilla 
attacks on the citadels of freedom. 

And we say further, extend this competition—extend it to 
include not only food and factories as he has suggested but 
extend it to include the great spiritual and moral values which 
characterize our civilization. 

And further, let us welcome, my friends, let us welcome 
the challenge, not be disconcerted by it, not fail to meet it. 
The challenge, presented by the revolution of peaceful peoples’ 
aspirations in South America, in Asia, in Africa. We can’t 
fail in this mission. We can’t fail to assist them in finding a 
way to progress with freedom, so that they will be faced with 
the terrible alternative of turning to communism with its 
promise of progress at the cost of freedom. 

Let us make it clear to them that our aim in helping them 
is not merely to stop communism but that in the great Ameri- 
can tradition of concern for those less fortunate than we are, 
that we welcome the opportunity to work with people every- 
where in helping them to achieve their aspirations for a life 
of human dignity. 

And this means that our primary aim must be not to help 
government but to help people—to help people attain the 
life they deserve. 

In essence, what I am saying tonight is that our answer to 
the threat of the Communist revolution is renewed devotion 
to the great ideals of the American Revolution—ideals that 
caught the imagination of the world 180 years ago and it still 
lives in the minds and hearts of people everywhere. 

I could tell you tonight that all you need to do to bring 
all these things about that I have described is to elect the 
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right man as President of this country and leave these tasks 
to him. But my fellow Americans, America demands more 
than that of me and of you. 

When I visited the Soviet Union, in every factory there 
was a huge sign which read: “Work for the victory of com- 
munism. 

And what America needs today is not just a President, not 
just a few leaders, but millions of Americans working for the 
victory of freedom. 

Each American must make a personal and total commit- 
ment to the cause of freedom and all it stands for. It means 
wage earners and employers making an extra effort to in- 
crease the productivity of our factories. It means our students 
in schools striving for excellence rather than adjusting to 
mediocrity. 

It means supporting, encouraging our scientists to explore 
the unknown, not for just what we can get but for what we 
can learn. And it means on the part of each American as- 
suming personal responsibility to make this country which 
we love a proud example of freedom for all the world. Each 
of us for example doing our part in ending the prejudic : 
which 100 years after Lincoln, to our shame, still embarrasses 
us abroad and saps our strength at home. Each of us participat- 
ing in this and other political campaigns, not just by going 
to the polls and voting but working with the candidate of 
your choice. 

And it means, my fellow Americans, it means sacrifice. But 
not the grim sacrifice of desperation but the rewarding sacri- 
fice of choice which lifts us out of the humdrum life in which 
we live and gives us the supreme satisfaction which comes 
from working together in a cause greater than ourselves, 
greater than our nation, as great as the whole world itself. 

What I proposed tonight is not new. It is as old as America 
and as young as America because America will never grow old 

You will remember. Listen, Thomas Jefferson said “We act 
not for ourselves alone but for the whole human race.” Lincoln 
said, “In giving freedom to the slaves we assure freedom to the 
free. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of 
earth.” And Teddy Roosevelt said, “Our first duty as citizens of 
the nation is owed to the United States but if we are true 
to our principles we must also think of serving the interests 
of mankind at large.” 

And Woodrow Wilson said, “A patriotic American is never 
so proud of the flag under which he lives as when it comes 
to mean to others as well as to himself a symbol of hope and 


liberty.” 
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And we say—we say today—that a young America shall 
fulfill her destiny by helping to build a new world in which 
men can live together in peace and justice and freedom with 
each other. 

But there is a difference today, an exciting difference. And 
the difference is because of the dramatic breakthroughs in 
science for the first time in human history we have the re- 
sources—the resources to wage a winning war against poverty, 
misery and disease wherever it exists in the world, and upon 
the next President of the United States will rest the responsi- 
bility to inspire and to lead the forces of freedom toward this 
goal. 

I am sure now that you understand why I said at the be- 
ginning that it would be difficult for any man to say that he 
was qualified to provide this kind of leadership. 

I can only say tonight to you that I believe in the American 
dream because I have seen it come true in my own life. 

I know something of the threat which confronts us, and 
I know something of the effort which will be needed to meet it. 

I have seen hate for America, not only in the Kremlin, but 
in the eyes of Communists in our own country, and on the 
ugly face of a mob in Caracas. 

I have heard doubts about America, expressed not just by 
Communists but by sincere students and labor leaders in other 
countries, searching for the way to a better life and wondering 
if we had lost the way. 

And I have seen love for America in countries throughout 
the world, in a crowd in Jakarta, in Bogota; in the heart of 
Siberia, in Warsaw—250,000 people on the streets on a Sun- 
day afternoon singing, crying with tears running down their 
cheeks and shouting: “Nacheea! Nacheea!” “Long live the 
United States.” 

And I know, my fellow Americans, I know tonight that we 
must resist the hate. We must remove the doubts, but above 
all we must be worthy of the love and the trust of millions on 
this earth for whom America is the hope of the world. 

A hundred years ago Abraham Lincoln was asked during 
the dark days of the tragic war between the states whether 
he thought God was on his side. His answer was “my concern 
is not whether God is on our side, but whether we are on 
God's side.” 

My fellow Americans, may that ever be our prayer for our 
country, and in that spirit with faith in America, with faith 
in her ideals and in her people I accept your nomination for 
President of the United States 


The Best Way To Achieve 
Good Objectives And Keep Them 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
By WALTER H. JUDD, Congressman from Minnesota 
Delivered at the Republican National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 25, 1960 


S WE MEET tonight in this Republican National Con- 
vention of 1960 I do not believe you want me to 
indulge in the traditional keynote speech, blaming 

the other party for everything that is bad, taking credit to our- 
selves for everything that is good, and promising that if you 
voters will just elect us to office this fall, we will solve every 
problem, increase every benefit, expand every existing pro- 
gram, start a whole flock of new ones, give everyone every- 
thing he wants—and reduce the national debt at the same 
time. 
The times in which we meet are too serious for that. 


The problems we face are too disturbing. 


Our country’s safety—your safety and mine—are too gravely 


endangered. 

What the American people want to know as they watch us 
tonight is: Which party has the greatest capacity to keep this 
country safe and sound? 

Which party is the most alert to and best understands the 
powerful forces against us, abroad and at home? 

Which party best understands the forces for us, abroad and 
at home? 

Which party has the ablest, the most experienced, the best 
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qualified and the finest men to lead our country through the 
perilous months and years ahead? 

We do not pretend that our party is always right and the 
Democratic party is always wrong. 

We know, as do you who are listening, that both Demo- 
crats and Republicans want a strong, free and prosperous 
America in a peaceful and secure world. The difference be- 
tween the two parties is not over those good objectives, but 
over the best way to achieve those good objectives—and keep 
them. 

Some Democrats have regularly tried to make it appear 
that Republicans are opposed to various good ends—such as 
security for old age, adequate medical care, better education, 
better housing, protection of the rights of labor, aid to agri- 
culrure—just because we do not agree with the solutions they 
advocate, believing they are not the right way to get what we 
all want. But it is not because we are against the good ends; 
it is precisely because we are for them that we oppose meas- 
ures we believe are unsound. 

It is the obligation of the Republican party and its mem- 
bers to show that loose fiscal policies, while temporarily 
gratifying, in the end inhibit growth rather than expand ict. 

Sometimes we are told that to win elections, we Republi- 
cans should make countless promises, like those the opposition 
party made at its convention. Maybe that is a way to win 
elections; but we repudiate it, first because it would not be 
shooting square with you, the voters; and second, it would not 
succeed. For there is no chance of our out-promising the 
Democrats. 

Overshadowing everything else as we meet is the hard fact 
that a powerful enemy threatens us on every front. It is the 
most dangerous assauit upon us in our history, in part be- 
cause it is so different from any previous threat. 

And without victory in this struggle, there will be no 
survival of freedom for any of us—Democrats or Republicans. 

The Republican party was born in a time of crisis. It was 
brought into being by the strong free spirits of a century ago, 
to deal with the gravest issue of the nineteenth century— 
human slavery. 

In 1860 in this city the Republican party nominated as its 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States a man who 
had risen from the humblest beginnings to become a leader 
in the effort to end human slavery without destroying the 
Union. 

He led the party to victory, the nation to salvation, end the 
people to a rededication to the sound principles on which the 
country had been founded and had grown great. 

We want tonight, both to honor Abraham Lincoln and to 
learn from him. 

Please God, we may do as well with our divided world as 
he did with his divided nation. 

For the gravest issue of our century is also human slavery— 
this time not men enslaved by other men; but, far more com- 
plex and dangerous, masses of men enslaved by governments. 

More human beings are in bondage tonight than ever be- 
fore in human history. Nine hundred million abroad are de- 
nied by their government the right to worship, to speak, to 
assemble, to join, to own; the right of a man to choose or to 
change his work and to live his own life with his family and 
friends—in freedom. 

In this total situation, the Republican party stands today 
as it has from the beginning—for freedom and against slavery. 

You will judge both parties not by promises but by per- 
formance. And it is on the basis of our record of solid per- 
formances that we proudly present to you in this convention, 
an honest accounting of our stewardship during these eight 
years—and a look at the future. 
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How well have we done what we said we would do when 
you elected us? 

How do we propose to deal with the challenges we face 
now, at home and abroad? 

Why do we believe our principles and proposals offer 
greatest hope for accomplishing the greatest good and the 
greatest growth for America in the next four years? 

Let us deal first with our international relations. 

We said in 1952 we believed we could get and maintain 
peace with honor. We have done it. 

We brought to an end the fighting in the Korean War 
which the Truman Administration would not win and could 
not stop. 

It did not make sense to continue to enlist American youth 
and exhort them to fight well in the noblest tradition of 
America’s greatest heroes—but not to fight too well because 
then they might win, and that might provoke the enemy. They 
should give all they had, their lives—and over 33,000 did— 
but they must not win! It was the first war ever fought—so far 
as I am aware—in terms of trying to please the enemy! To 
continue the war was madness. 

Then President Eisenhower took charge. It took time and 
patience and skill, but within nine months, the fighting was 
brought to a close—without dishonor, without sacrificing the 
interests of any ally, or weakening our security position in the 
Pacific. We Republicans are proud of that accomplishment. 

In addition, this Administration has prevented a half-dozen 
other threats from developing into war—Trieste, the Mos- 
sadegh uprising in Iran, Guatemala, Formosa [Taiwan], Suez, 
Lebanon, Quemoy, West Berlin. 

How was it done? Not by sacrificing our principles in 
secret deals under the table; but by steady, patient firmness 
and strength in support of principles. What principles? First 
our own historic principles, human freedom, keeping our word, 
steadfast support of friends and allies; and, second, whole- 
hearted support of the United Nations. 

In short, our efforts everywhere have been to help build 
free nations up; the efforts of the Communists everywhere are 
to pull free governments down. 

It does not avail, however, to be firm in support of prin- 
ciples unless we have the strength to back it up. This Admin- 
istration has built up gigantic strength in our own armed 
forces and given vital assistance in building up the strength 
of other nations standing with us against the common threat. 

Ours is a balanced power, not all our eggs in one basket, 
whether it be a bomber basket, missile, submarine, or any 
other basket. 

President Eisenhower will perhaps have something to say 
on this subject tomorrow night. I hope the armchair experts 
who have thought they knew more about our armed strength 
than he and our Joint Chiefs of Staff will listen in, too. 

But I am compelled to take notice of certain charges made 
by the opposition party. 

It is claimed that this Administration allowed a missile gap 
to develop. No, it found a missile gap and has managed to 
get it almost closed. 

When President Eisenhower took office in 1953, the pre- 
ceding Administration had actually retarded work in this 
field, even though it knew that the Soviet Union was making 
tremendous efforts. The Truman Administration in eight years 
had put seventeen times more into price supports for peanuts 
than for long-range missiles. 

The Eisenhower Administration is today putting forty times 
more into such missiles each month than the previous Ad- 
ministration did in eight years. 

It took the Soviet Union twelve years to develop its long- 
range missiles. It took this Administration six years to get ours 
operational. Anything wrong with that? 
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Senator Kennedy was reported by the press to have said on 
Feb. 21 of this year, “We have the greatest deterrent force in 
history and thank God for that.” He was right! 

But it is not enough to have such vast over-all power. Our 
primary desire in building such striking force is not to fight a 
war, but to deter one. 

It is not just the strength that we have, it is the strength 
which our enemies, our allies and our own people know that 
we have, which is our hope of deterring war. 

What kind of reckless and irresponsible action is it for any- 
one to misrepresent the United States as a second-class power, 
as was done in the Democratic convention, and thereby en- 
courage the very attacks which all Americans profoundly hope 
and pray can be prevented? 

Did you see the movie shown at the Democratic National 
Convention two weeks ago, dredging up scenes of hunger, 
squalor and misery in the United States as if they were typical 
of America? What kind of salesmanship for their country is 
that? 

Can our nation’s prestige be raised by tearing it down? 

It'is devoutly to be hoped—because it is our best chance of 
avoiding war—that Mr. Khrushchev, in making up his mind 
about our actual military, economic and moral strength, will 
depend a lot more on the reports of his own agents than on 
the misstatements made in the heat of the Los Angeles con- 
vention. 

It was claimed that this Administration has not taken the 
initiative in the “cold war,” that we have allowed things to 
drift. Yet the orators condemn the Republican Administration 
for brilliant examples of successful initiative. For example, the 
U-2 flights. If we had not developed U-2 and had not been 
using it to keep up to date on military preparations within the 
Soviet Union, we could properly have been charged with 
inviting another Pearl Harbor. The fact that our U-2 opera- 
tions were so outstandingly successful for four years should 
be a source of intense pride to all Americans. The U-2’s were 
not provoking war, they were helping to prevent war. 

It has been suggested that the President should have done 
something different or better about Mr. Khrushchev's breakup 
of the Paris conference. Will they please tell you what they 
think the American people wanted their President to do? 
Apologize and hand over West Berlin? Blow up and start a 
war? Of course not! 

The facts are that it has been the President himself and 
Secretaries of State Dulles and Herter who on innumerable 
occasions have warned the American people against optimism 
regarding any conference with Communists at the summit in 
the absence of any, evidence of change in their objectives and 
methods. 

Just as Prime Minister Macmillan said a year ago that he 
thought he ought to go to Moscow to find out if possible just 
what the Soviets had in mind, so the President invited Mr. 
Khrushchev to this country, and agreed to go to the Soviet 
Union; and the big three agreed to meet with Khrushchev in 
Paris—all in the hope of finding ways to get a settlement 
that might end the “cold war” without betrayal of our princi- 
ples, our commitments, or our allies. 

At the Paris conference, everybody hoped that the miracle 
might take place and Mr. Khrushchev would abandon his 
avowed purpose to bury us—one way or another. But there 
was no miracle. Mr. Khrushchev killed the hope. 

But his ruthless torpedoing of the Paris meeting was evi- 
dence of the failure of his foreign policy, not ours. His strategy 
for at least two years had been the old one of trying to con- 
quer the West by dividing it. He tried his best to set our 
allies against each other and against us. He came to our country 
and talked about peace and friendship, trying to whittle down 
our resolution and soothe us into relaxed slumber. He did 
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not succeed. 

When Mr. Khrushchev knew before the Paris conference 
convened that he had failed to divide, deceive or soften up 
the free powers, he had no choice but to break the conference 
up. Otherwise, he would either have had to back down on 
West Berlin, or actually start a war. Either would have been 
fatal to him. His scuttling of the Paris conference and his 
violent efforts to pin the blame on us were proof positive, 
not of our weakness, but of our strength. 

With the bald deception of Khrushchev's peace offensive 
exposed at Paris by himself, he had to change his tactics and 
make a third effort to divide and conquer. He is now moving 
heaven and earth to achieve by subversion among the weaker 
and more vulnerable nations of the free world coalition what 
he could not achieve by division of the stronger powers. He 
is trying to upset free governments, one by one, by ordering 
into action the apparatus the Communists have been systemati- 
cally building and training in all other countries for decades, 
for the very purpose nuw revealed so in Japan and Cuba. 

Why did the Comm ists have to cancel President Eisen- 
hower's visit to Russia and resort to such violent measures 
in Japan to prevent his visit there? Not because of the in- 
effectiveness of the President's visits abroad, but because 
of their demonstrated effectiveness. The Red leaders saw the 
vast difference between Eisenhower's reception in India, for 
example, and the receptions given Khrushchev and Chou-En- 
Lai. They didn’t dare let Ike chalk up another tremendous 
triumph with millions of people in mother Russia itself, and 
in a key country like Japan. 

It has been charged that no previous Presidents or Vice 
Presidents ever suffered such insults abroad—as if somehow 
that is their fault. There are two inescapable answers. One is 
that as long as two previous American Presidents were will- 
ing to give in to Soviet leaders, they got along famously with 
them. Why should the Communists insult them as long as 
they were getting what they wanted? 

Naturally Khrushchev would prefer not to negotiate with a 
Republican President who he has learned will not be taken 
in or intimidated or tricked into any concessions, no matter 
how innocent looking, that would weaken the free world. 

The second answer is that no previous President has faced a 
Communist conspiracy that was strong and arrogant enough 
to take such action as Mr. Khrushchev took. 

And how did the Communist conspiracy get so strong and 
arrogant? That cannot be laid at the door of Republicans. 
Look again at the record. 

I would rather not go over the mistakes of the past; there's 
more than enough to talk about regarding the future. Burt if 
Republicans are to be charged with inability to deal with the 
forces of aggression which those who make the charges helped 
to build up, then we owe it to the truth to set the record 
straight. 

The trouble we are in with the Communists is exactly the 
trouble that Republicans warned for years before 1952 would 
develop if we followed the course that was followed. 

It wasn’t Republicans who recognized the Soviet Union in 
1933 and gave it acceptance into our country and world so- 
ciety as if it were a respectable and dependable member 
thereof. 

It wasn't Republicans who, at Tehran, against the urgent 
advice of Mr. Churchill, agreed to give the Russians a free 
hand in the Balkans. 

Ir wasn’t Republicans who secretly divided Poland and 
gave half of it to the Soviet Union. 

It wasn’t Republicans who agreed to the Communist take- 
over of a hundred million people in Eastern Europe who are 
not Russian. 

It wasn’t a Republican Administration which at Potsdam 
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gave the Soviet Union East Germany and left West Berlin 
cut off from the rest of the free world. 

It wasn't a Republican Administration that publicly prom- 
ised that Manchuria would go back to its rightful owners, 
the Chinese, and then secretly at Yalta gave control of Man- 
churia to the Russians. 

It wasn’t a Republican Administration that divided Korea 
and gave control of North Korea to the Communists. 

It wasn’t a Republican Administration that gave to the 
Soviet Union the Kurile Islands which had never been any- 
body's except Japan's, thereby endangering both Japan’s and 
our own security in the north Pacific. 

It wasn’t a Republican Administration that rightly put its 
hand to the plow in Korea, but then when victory was in 
sight turned back, allowing the Reds to recover so they can 
make still more trouble in the future. 

It wasn’t a Republican Administration that fell for the 
Communist offer of a truce in Korea without requiring that 
the North Korean aggressors lay down their arms and the 
Chinese Communists get out of Korea where they had no 
business to be. 

In summary, it wasn’t under Republicans that 600,000,000 
people disappeared behind the Iron Curtain in the first five 
years after World War IL. 

In fact, the record will show that Republicans opposed these 
steps every time they were taken. 

What our Republican Administration has done in these 
eight years is, with initiative and imagination, to stop the 
process of retreat before the Frankenstein monster that its 
predecessors did so much to build up. 

We have resolutely opposed anything anywhere that would 
make Communist regimes stronger. 

That is why, for example, we have opposed and must op- 
pose official recognition of Communist China or its admission 
into the United Nations, unless or until it will give up in a 
dependable way its aggressive acts and threats against other 
countries; that is, give up Communism! Recognition and ad- 
mission would needlessly present it with smashing victories. 
Does it make sense to build up an avowed enemy! 

But our refusal to give Red China the tremendous boost of 
official recognition does not mean—as has been asserted by 
people who ought to know better—that this Administra- 
tion has been hiding its head in the sand, or pretending Red 
China does not exist, or trying to ignore 600 million Chinese. 
The exact reverse is the truth. This Administration is acutely 
aware of Red China’s existence and the threat it constitutes 
to freedom, not only in Asia, but everywhere. It was not this 
Administration which indulged in the illusion that Commun- 
ists in China are democratic agrarian reformers! 

We are not ignoring Red China. We have been negotiating 
with its official representatives for five years. The ninety-ninth 
such negotiation, unfortunately still fruitless, took place just 
last week. 

Surely it is now plain to all that since the Communist world 
conspiracy remains the same, and since we don’t intend to 
surrender, and since nobody wants a hot war, there is only 
one alternative left. We must win this “cold war.” To do this 
we must have leaders who understand this enemy and its 
tactics, and will mobilize all our resources for the struggle. 

We must use more effectively our strongest weapons, the 
values and virtues of a system of government which has given 
freedom and dignity and better living standards to human be- 
ings than any other system ever has. How many of us under- 
stand our own system well enough to sell it to others with 
contagious enthusiasm, as the Communists are so well trained 
to sell theirs? 

We must let loose in the world the dynamic forces of 
freedom in our days as our forefathers did in theirs, causing 
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people everywhere to look toward the American dream. 

Men have always found ways to bring down tyrants in the 
past; men will find ways to bring down today’s tyrants, if 
only we don’t build up the tyrants! In short, we have a 
good strategy for holding. But we cannot hope to win in the 
end just by holding. We must develop a strategy for victory! 

A new chapter has not been opened by Khrushchev. The 
Soviet Union stands naked before the world today, self- 
exposed its objectives and its unchanging methods of de- 
ception and trickery revealed by its own acts. 

It is going to require stronger approaches, different strat- 
egies, mew tactics by someone who has proved he under- 
stands communism. 

America has the brains, she has the wealth, she has the 
weapons. Who can best galvanize into rocklike firmness 
her will? 

I am confident that the nearer our people come to Election 
Day next November the more they will become convinced 
that the course of wisdom and sureness is to continue to en- 
trust the destiny of our nation to steady, competent, experi- 
enced, principled Republican hands. 

The man who will be nominated in this convention as our 
candidate will be incomparably the best qualified to deal with 
the relentness “cold war” which we have tried our best to 
avoid, but which we now have no choice except to win. 

It has been said by Mr. Kennedy that the most important 
issue in this campaign is foreign policy. We agree and wel- 
come the test. 

Now let us take a look at our record on the domestic 
front. 

Undeniably this has been over-all the best seven-year 
period in the history of the United States. 

What did we say in 1952 that we would do? First, we said 
we would be a middle-of-the-road government. We believe 
that middle-of-the-road government is, in the long run, the 
best kind of government for everyone. For when anybody or 
any group, whether at one extreme or the other, gets all it 
wants, it is at the expense of the people as a whole. 

We promised we would clean out the corruption that was 
a scandal under the previous Administration and led to more 
than twenty convictions of high officials. I am proud of the 
fact that there has not been a single conviction for malfea- 
sance in office of any high official of this Adminis*ration. That 
does not mean everything has been perfect. It does mean that 
wherever there was any slightest suspicion of impropriety, this 
Republican Administration has not tried to cover up: it has 
cleaned up. That is what you wanted it to do. 

We said we are convinced we could bring prosperity with- 
out war—something our predecessors had never been able to 
do in this century. We succeeded. 

The first requirement was to stabilize our economy and 
slow down the inflation. It was stealing the people’s substance 
—and especialiy cruel in its eating away of the value of the 
pensions and Social Security benefits which millions of older 
persons were counting on for the security and serenity they 
so richly deserve in their years of retirement. 

How could inflation best be checked? The Democrats clam- 
ored for more controls. President Eisenhower announced he 
would take off the controls. You will recall how some screamed 
that the Republicans were yielding to the profiteers, Big busi- 
ness, money interests; prices for common people would now 
go sky high, and so on. 

But did they? No. The prices which had been rising alarm- 
ingly—48 per cent in the seven Truman years—promptly 
leveled off and stayed practically stable for four years. 

We achieved this stability not by changing our free system, 
but by using it. It works better than those of little faith in 
the American people give it credit for. 
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We said in 1952 that if the Federal Government would 
stick to its proper functions of running the business of the 
nation, and get out of trying tc manage the affairs of our 
people, the creative energies of the American people and 
their millions of individual enterprises would create a vaster 
expansion of production and trade, with correspondingly great- 
er expansion of jobs than the government itself could do. 
Were we right or wrong? Well, there were sixty-one million 
jobs when we took over in 1953. There are sixty-eight million 
jobs tonight. 

And jobs at higher wages. Wages up 39 per cent in these 
seven years! Do you recall the seven consecutive cost-of- 
living increases that labor had to fight for, just to keep up 
with inflation under Truman? In contrast, real wages, actual 
purchasing power, has gone up 20 per cent under this Ad- 
ministration. 

To buy a standard market basket of groceries in 1945 
under the Roosevelt Administration, it cost the average 
worker thirteen hours of labor. To buy the same market 
basket in 1952 under the Truman Administration took 13.7 
hours of labor. To buy it in 1959 under the Eisenhower 
Administration cost ten hours. , 

This is the measure of how much better off rank and file 
people are today. Does this sound like a party of big business? 

Our workers have better food and clothing for themselves 
and their families, more homes, more automobiles, more re- 
frigerators, more TV's, more free time for study, for recrea- 
tion, for sports, for travel, for whatever. The record is clear 
that labor has done better under this Republican Administra- 
tion than in all its previous history. 

Personal income, the money that goes into your pockets, has 
gone up a whopping 33 per cent—from $301 billion in 1952 
to $420 billion in 1960—and in constant dollars. 

Furthermore, a larger share of that higher income than ever 
before, more than 4 per cent larger, goes now into the pay 
envelopes of workers. Anything wrong with workers getting a 
bigger share of the national income under the Republicans 
than they ever did under the Democrats? 

Isn't it plain horse sense to trust for the next four years 
the leadership which has enabled you to do so well for your- 
self in the last eight years? 

While the Republican Eighty-third Congress was in power 
to cooperate with the Eisenhower Administration during its 
first two years, we gave the American people the biggest 
single tax cut in their history—and at the same time expanded 
the benefits to people; more Social Security benefits, more 
for highways, hospitals, health, housing. 

And you still have that tax cut. If I may borrow a phrase 
that you perchance remember: don’t let them take it away! 

The Republican record in the area of meeting human needs 
has been one of remaii.*hle action and progress on all fronts, 
contrary to the image promoted by the opposition that they 
alone are the party of the people. 

Under Social Security 7,500,000 more persons are now 
covered than before. The number receiving benefits has in- 
creased from five to more than 14,000,000 persons. 

Under the vocational rehabilitation program as strengthened 
by Republicans in 1954, some 400,000 disabled men and 
women have returned to active, self-respecting employment 
and have earned almost $2 billion. This is the true American 
system of enabling people to do things for themselves. 

Deeply concerned with the increasing complexity of the 
problems of senior citizens, this Administration has estab- 
lished a staff for research into their problems and how to 
use their valuable experience and talents. It has called the first 
White House conference on the aging in our nation’s history 
for next January. 

Bold and dramatic steps have been taken to expand medical 
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research in cancer, heart disease, mental illnesses, and other 
crippling and killing maladies. 

In the seven years prior to 1953, surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts distributed in the school lunch program and to needy 
persons, institutions, schools and Indian reservations totaled 
$263,000,000 worth. In the seven years since 1953 the total 
distributed is $960,000,000 worth—three and one half times 
as much. Anything wrong with that record? This is help to 
those who need it. 

In short, we have moved vigorously whenever and wherever 
action by the Federal Government is the proper and best 
way to deal with any problem affecting public safety and the 
people’s welfare. 

When before did any Government ever take less from the 
people in taxes and give them more in return? 

How was it done? Not by government orders, edicts or 
controls; and not by government handouts. 

It was done not by changing our principles of freedom of 
enterprise, but by sticking to them. 

It was done by good Republican management of the gov- 
ernment, not management of the people. 

Obviously I cannot try here to outline our detailed pro- 
posals for the years ahead. I have not mentioned vitally im- 
portant areas like education, health, agriculture, conservation, 
taxation, and a dozen other issues which would require almost 
a separate speech each. They will be covered before this 
convention is over. 

But there are some basic principles, tested principles of 
freedom—which we believe it is necessary for us to under- 
stand and follow, if we are to meet successfully the challenges 
of the future. 

Many Americans have come to think that our two major 
parties are, after ali, just about the same. Bur it is not so. 
The main difference between them, as I said in the beginning, 
is not over good ends. The difference, and it is a profound 
one, is over means. Which are the right ways to get the good 
ends? 

We Republicans deeply believe that the first function of our 
government is to protect the liberty of the individual citizen, 
not to take it away. 

There have never been but two basic philosophies of gov- 
ernment-——government from the bottom up, and government 
from the top down. Our fathers believed and so do we Repub- 
licans, that most problems can best be solved by. the people 
themselves. 

One philosophy puts its primary faith in government offi- 
cials. The other puts its primary faith in the good sense and 
the capabilities of our people. 

One group begins with the assumption that the more com- 
plex and complicated a society becomes, the more its control 
and management must be centralized in an increasingly pow- 
erful Government. 

We Republicans begin with the same premises and come to 
exactly opposite conclusion—namely, that the more complex 
and complicated a society, the more impossible it is for any 
centrally located group of men—no matter how able or de- 
voted or sincere—even to grasp all the details of the compli- 
cated problems, to say nothing of handling those details from 
Washington. 

We are not against adequate Federal Government. There 
must be such government to prevent abuses of power. We 
merely want to keep it limited to its proper fields, so that the 
liberty of individuals will be protected. The Republican party 
stands for liberty. 

In the Democratic convention you heard a lot about Wood- 
row Wilson. What he did, a read student of government, think 
on this issue? In a speech in New York in 1912 he said, 
“Liberty has never come from the Government. Liberty has 
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always come from the subjects of the Government. The history 


of liberty is a history of resistance. The history of liberty is a 
history of the limitation of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it.” 

Nobody has said it better than that. Yet we now see those 
who claim to be the followers of Wilson insisting that the way 
to expand liberty is to increase the powers of government. 

How did our forefathers seek to limit government to its 
essential functions? By putting the Government under a Con- 
stitution. Many regard that Constitution as the means by 
which the Government regulates the people. No, it is the 
magnificent means our fathers devised by which the people 
can regulate the Government. 

Why did they insist on having a Bill of Rights in that 
Constitution? In order to be sure that their Government 
would take care of them? No, in order to be sure that their 
Government could not interfere in their taking care of them- 
selves. 

Rights are not what our Government must do for us; 
rights are what our Government cannot do to us. 

Americans believe that all men are created equal. In support 
of this fundamental faith, Republicans work for government 
that will provide equality under the law for all citizens, and 
equality of opportunity for all citizens. We believe this is the 
best way to get the fullest possible rewards for all citizens. 

It is because of this Republican emphasis on equal oppor- 
tunity for all that the Republican party is the party to which 
youth will naturally gravitate, if we make our principles 
clear to them. For what does youth want most of all? Youth 
wants to get ahead. The Republican party stands always for 
maximum freedom and opportunity—for every man to get 
ahead. 

This is why it is possible in America for the son of a rich 
man, like Jack Kennedy, to become President. 

This is why it is possible in America for the son of a poor 
man, like Dick Nixon, to become President. 

Republicans believe that the Government is best, not 
which does most for its citizens directly, but which makes it 
possible for most citizens to do most for themselves—and then 
assists with those who, for whatever reason, cannot provide 
the basic necessities for themselves. 

I think we can state it as a law, that whenever a Govern- 
ment does for its citizens that which they have the capacity 
to do for themselves, individually and in groups, it begins 
to destroy both their capacity and their incentive to do 
for themselves. It begins to weaken rather than to strengthen 
the foundations of freedom and the means of progress. 

I can work my girl’s arithmetic problem better for her 
than she can work it for herself. I can get the right answer 
almost every time. And she would like to have me do it for 
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her. She'd even vote for me if I would. But I don’t do it! 
Not because I don’t love her or want her to succeed—but 
because I do. 

Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg said, “Now we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war testing’—testing, among other 
things, whether government of the people and by the people 
and, therefore, for the people can long endure. 

Lincoln and the Republican party led our country through 
the crisis of 100 years ago. Now we are engaged in a greater 
conflict—the whole planet is in the throes of the mightiest 
conflict in all history. It is a world civil war. What is it 
about? It is about exactly the same thing as then: Is govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and therefore for the people 
to perish, literally, from the earth? 

During the fiery trial of Lincoln’s day he warned solemnly 
that this nation could not exist half slave, half free. The Re- 
publican party succeeded in restoring unity and freedom to 
the nation, 

Can this whole wide world of our day go on indefinitely 
half slave, half free? Deep down in our hearts, we know the 
answer is no. 

The reason why it has not proved possible to get any real 
agreement with the Communist world all these years is be- 
cause the Communists are not pursuing the same objectives 
as we are pursuing. And why are they not pursuing the same 
objectives? Because they do not believe the same things we 
believe—about man, about the universe, about God. 

If we in America of whatever political opinion at the mo- 
ment, are to prove worthy of this most terrible testing in our 
nation’s life, we too must resolve with Lincoln, “that, under 
God, this nation shall have a new birth of freedom.” 

It was under God that our freedom was born. Only under 
God can there be a rebirth. 

What then is our role to be? Listen again to Lincoln in his 
message to the Congress in 1862, “the dogmas of the quiet 
past are inadequate to the stormy present. The occasion is 
piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the occasion. 
As our case is new, so we must think anew, and act anew. We 
must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall save our country.” 

There it is. 

Under God, a new birth of freedom; 

A new and deeper understanding of it; 

A new and deeper dedication to it. 

With such a rebirth within you and me, and within our be- 
loved party, we shall deserve to be entrusted by the people 
with the awful responsibility of governing this great land. 
And they will turn to us and our country will be saved. 

And now let us get to work! 

To save freedom! 

Freedom everywhere! 


A ican’ 
merica’s Goal 
CHALLENGE TO SOVIET ON WORLD PRESTIGE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Republican National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, July 26, 1960 


R. CHAIRMAN, Members of this Convention, your 
guests, and My Fellow Citizens across this broad 
land: 

From our hearts, Mamie and I thank you for the warmth of 
your greeting. 

My Friends, there is no individual who has been in political 
life for five minutes that has not felt at times discouragement 
and disappointment. But such a demonstration as you have 
given to my wife and me tonight, after we have for seven and 
and a half years been occupying the positions we now hold, is 


indeed a tibute that warms our hearts. We shall never forget 
you. 

The enthusiasm I find throughout this Convention evidences 
your support of the domestic and international leadership that 
has been provided by Republicans during the past seven and 
a half years. 

This means to me that, under sound Republican direction, 
you want, first of all, to stimulate—never weaken—the sturdy 
self-reliance and self-confidence of the American citizen, and 
sustain his equality before the law; 
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That you believe moral law to be the sure foundation of 
every constructive human action; 

That you want to continue to foster a strong, expanding 
economy; 

That you are determined to continue the maintenance of a 
national security position second to none; 

And that your deepest hope is that each of us may do his 
or her part in furthering the age-old dream of mankind—a 
universal peace with justice. 

And finally, that each of you is ready to roll up your sleeves 
and to work tirelessly and in every conceivable, honorable way 
to help achieve these great purposes. 

I have come before you in this assembly to testify to my 
great pride in the America of today; and my confidence in the 
brightness of her future. I glory in her moral, economic 
and military strength, in the ideals that she upholds before 
the world, and in her readiness to assist the less fortunate 
of the earth to obtain and enjoy the blessings of freedom. 

To this convention I bring no words of despair or doubt 
about my country—no doleful prediction of disaster. 

In this election campaign of 1960, I pray that Republicans 
will always remember the greatness of our nation and will 
talk only the truth about her—because in spreading the truth 
we are not only being true to our national ideals but we 
are planting the fertile seeds of political victory. 

We need not and we shall not distort or ignore the facts. 
The truth—the whole truth—will lead the American people 
to wise decisions in selecting the men and women to occupy 
positions of responsibility in government, including the man 
who will ride with me up Pennsylvania Avenue next January 
to be inaugurated as the next President. 

If we present the facts fervently, persistently, and widely, 
the next President of the United States will be a Republican— 
and that will be a blessing for America. 

So this campaign is nothing less than a vast educational en- 
deavor—presenting to the citizens the evidence they need in 
order to arrive at their individual judgments on the issues and 
the candidates. 

Whoever misleads by calculated use of some but not all the 
facts, whoever distorts the truth to serve selfish ambition, 
whoever asserts weakness where strength exists—makes a 
mockery of the democratic process and misrepresents our 
beloved country in the eyes of the watching world. 

The irrefutable truths are that the United States is en- 
joying an unprecedented prosperity; that it has, in coopera- 
tion with its friends and allies, the strongest security system 
in the world, and that it is working ceaselessly and effectively 
for a peace with justice, in freedom. 

Our own mounting living standards and the history of 

these Republican years, provide the proof that these are 
facts. 
It’s not my purpose tonight to review the detailed story of 
these past seven and a half years. But our people are so 
deeply and naturally interested in the status and progress of 
American economic, military and foreign activities that to 
these fields I direct my particular attention. 

Our foremost objective is the pursuit of peace with justice. 
To make any progress toward this goal we must have both a 
strong economy arid adequate military strength. I will talk 
first of these two essential conditions. 

The economic story can be quickly, succinctly, and accurate- 
ly told. There are more Americans today employed, at higher 
wages and with more take-home pay than ever before in our 
history. And today they have more confidence in the stability 
of their money than they have enjoyed in three decades. 

Included in this record there is one economic comparison 
that has particular interest in this election year. It involves 
what the economists call the gross national product. Con- 
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cerning it we are fed a great deal of information—and much 
more of misinformation. The interesting fact is that in these 
past seven and a half years the annual gross national product 
has increased by one hundred billion dollars—or 25 per cent. 

This figure, though stupendous, is asserted by some to be 
unnecessarily low. What would they say if they knew that 
during the almost eight-year duration of the prior Democratic 
administration, the gross national product actually declined in 
every single peacetime year, save one. 

Are we not justified in drawing some appropriate con- 
clusions from this fact? And by the way, the facts that I am 
giving you are in terms of constant dollars. 

It is clear that whatever economic growth was realized 
during the previous administration occurred mainly under 
wartime circumstances. Surely it is not suggested that this 
is the way for the United States to seek prosperity! 

During all the years of this Administration, I've heard much 
from the opposition—especially from its free-spending clique 
—about increasing the rate of economic growth, by depend- 
ing principally on governmental activity, with vastly increased 
Federal expenditures. 

Here we encounter a major difference between the two 
parties: we, as Republicans, reject the argument that healthy 
growth can thus be bought from the funds of the Federal 
Treasury. 

We believe profoundly that constant and unnecessary gov- 
ernmental meddling in our economy leads to a standardized, 
weakened, and tasteless society that encourages dull medi- 
ocrity, whereas private enterprise, dependent upon the vigor 
of healthful competition, leads to individual responsibility, 
pride of accomplishment, and above all, national strength. 
This has always been, is now—and I pray will always be— 
basic Republican doctrine. , 

_ Our total picture of economic well-being contains another 
fact vitally important to every citizen: the amazing growth 
in national prosperity since 1953 has been accompanied by 
a radical reduction in the rate of inflation. 

Inflation—the most insidious and cruel form of taxation 
ever devised—drove prices up 48 per cent in the previous 
administration, thus robbing millions of our people of pur- 
chasing power. 

In the last seven and a half years, we have succeeded in 
keeping the total price rise below 11 per cent. And, at least 
this is my fixed opinion, this record could have .been even 
better if I might have had the privilege of working all these 
years with a Republican Congress. 

Over and above strictly material accomplishments, the 
American people have every reason to be proud of their many 
domestic achievements during these Republican years. 

Our educational structure has been expanded and assisted 
to perform its traditional functions. 

A higher percentage of Americans than ever before own 
their own homes. 

In science and technology advances have been unprece- 
dented. 

My Science Advisory Council informs me that funds going 
into research and development are two and a half times 
greater than seven years ago. 

Fifty million more Americans have been covered by private 
medical and hospital insurance. 

Medical research has expanded five times. 

Seven and a half million more of our people have been 
covered by Social Security. 

And, in the face of all the efforts of the reckless spenders 
to thwart the Administration, a budgetary surplus has been 
achieved, fiscal responsibility maintained, and confidence re- 
stored. 

Such results are the fruit of sound, deliberate policies— 
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including executive veto of irresponsible, narrowly conceived, 
pork-barrel legislation. These surpluses create new confidence 
in the principle of fiscal responsibility in the Federal Govern- 
ment, lessen inflationary pressures and offer new hope for 
some debt reduction. 

We have, of course, serious domestic problems still re- 
quiring attention. Mere recitation of a few of them emphasizes 
the moral obligation of the nation as a whole and each of its 
individual citizens in these matters. 

Education must be improved. 

Juvenile delinquency and crime cry out for renewed 
attack at every level. 

Constructive solutions must be found for difficult agri- 
cultural problems. 

Racial and religious discrimination must be combatted. 

City slums must be erased, and depressed regions in our 
prosperous nation, where they exist, must be restored to 
economic health. 

There can be no dispute about the necessity of getting on 
with the job in these and other pressing matters. The major 
question is how it shall be done. 

I repeat, it is Republican policy in such matters to rely 
first on the ingenuity and initiative of citizens themselves. 
It is in the people that we place our faith. When Government 
must undertake a program, we look wherever possible, to the 
state and local governments to assume the responsibility. The 
Federal Government undertakes only those necessary tasks 
which cannot otherwise be accomplished. But even so, the cen- 
tral committee finds itself deeply involved, and the proper 
performance of these duties requires time, resources, ex- 
perience and judgment. 

It is an irresponsible misrepresentation for any party to 
allege that all the human and economic problems of this na- 
tion can be overcome in a short time, or accomplished by mere 
spending of our grandchildren’s resources—and without in- 
creasing taxes or incurring new deficits. 

We demand that the Federal Government give needed 
assistance cheerfully, but in ways that will protect the tradi- 
tional relationship between Federal and local government, 
and promote the dynamism of our total economy. Republi- 
cans support the concepts that animated the founding fathers, 
who feared nothing else so much as they did the concentration 
of power and responsibility in the central government. 

Our record proves that we have lived and worked in these 
convictions. 

Now I come to the military field. 

In the sum of our capabilities we have become the strongest 
military power on earth. 

But just as Job had his boils, so we have a cult of pro- 
fessional pessimists who, taking counsel of their fears, con- 
tinually mouth the allegation that America has become a 
second rate military power. 

This extraordinary assertion amazes our friends in the 
world who know better; it even bewilders many of our own 
people who have examined our seven and a half year record 
of military expansion and who are not used to hearing their 
gigantic defense efforts so belittled. 

But let me give you a few glimpses of the comparative 
record. 

Let us go back to the last peacetime year of the previous 
administration. Defense expenditures during the twelve months 
preceding the outbreak of the Korean war were less than 
$12,000,000,000. Today, we are spending, after seven years 
without hostilities, over three times that much—more than 
$41,000,000,000 annually on a powerful, flexible and ade- 
quate defense establishment, which commands world wide 
respect. 

In 1953 our mainstay in the strategic air command was the 
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B-36. We still had many old World War II B-29’s in operat- 
ing squadrons. 

Since then our fleet of heavy bombers has nearly doubled. 
Furthermore, the bombers with which the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is now equipped are B-52’s, giant intercontinental jets 
which dwarf the power of the obsolete B-36. 

New supersonic B-58’s are entering our operational forces 
to replace some of the older, medium-range B-47 jets. 

A third of this great force, deployed strategically around 
the world, is maintained on continuous ground alert, able 
to take off within minutes, carrying unimaginable destruc- 
tive power. 

When this Administration took office, continental United 
States defense was almost nonexistent. Today, under single 
command, our continental defense against manned aircraft 
has virtually been completed. Against the threat of long- 
range ballistic missiles, we are pressing forward with vast 
programs featuring 3,000-mile-range radar stations and satel- 
lite warning systems. 

In 1953, our Navy had yet to launch its first nuclear- 
powered ship. Aside from a handful of destroyer types, not 
a single modern first-line ship had joined the fleet since the 
end of the construction program of World War II. 

Now the Navy has been progressively reshaped. Fifty 
new guided-missile ships have been authorized since 1953. We 
have provided for approximately the same number of nuclear- 
powered vessels. Two of the revolutionary Polaris submarines 
will be operation2' *‘s year—and this has been done in two- 
thirds of the time ‘ted by the most optimistic of the 
scientists and sailors. 

Incidentally, the Polaris submarine has just passed its final 
tests with flying colors. This revolutionary and practically 
invulnerable ballistic missile system was brought from initial 
concept to operational status entirely within the years of the 
present Administration. 

How boastful the Kremlin dictatorship would have gloated, 
had it been capable of this great achievement! 

This nation did not have a single long-range ballistic missile 
in 1953, and no real effort to produce such ballistic missiles 
was under way. The total expenditure in this field by the 
previous administration during its entire tenure was less than 
$7,000,000. 

Promptly after the close of World War II, the Soviet 
Union began concentrating on missile development, but the 
present Administration, entering office in 1953, had to start 
practically from scratch. And what have we accomplished? 

We have developed a whole family of intermediate and in- 
ter-continental ballistic missiles. Missile squadrons are oper- 
ational in western Europe. Our first operational interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles have gone into place. The whole effort 
becomes more and more efficient and is being accelerated. 

The American space satellites, now providing answers to 
great scientific problems, were ignored during the previous 
administration. In this kind of scientific exploration we now 
lead the world. 

The Army of the United States, which was sent into the 
Korean war, was but a slightly updated verison of the Army 
with which we fought World War II. Since then, the Army 
and the Marines have been reorganized and re-equipped to 
fight under every conceivable condition. New man-carried 
guided missiles and nuclear-capable rockets are giving the 
foot soldier a vastly greater power than even that of a big 
bomber of World War II. 

Fellow Americans: the United States today possesses a 
military establishment of incalculable power. Combined with 
the strength of our NATO, SEATO, and other allies, the 
free world is prepared to meet any threat, and, by its retalia- 
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tory strength, to face any potential aggressor with a mighty 
deterrent. 

Over all these years we have given priority to the nation’s 
security above other purposes and programs. 

But, in addition to all this, competent military, scientific, 
intelligent and State Department staffs keep daily touch with 
changing international conditions as well as new possibilitie: 
for the technical improvemenc of our forces. 

I have time and again 2nnounced my purpose of recom- 
mending to the Congress new methods and, where necessary, 
new appropriations to meet new situations and take advantage 
of new opportunities for increasing our security. Vigilance 
will never be relaxed. 

All this has been brought about by vigorous and im- 
aginative leadership, the genius of our scientists, the skill 
of our armed forces, and by the sacrifices of our people. 
To belittle the might, prestige, pride and capabilities of these 
groups does such violence to my sense of what is right that 
I have difficulty in restraining my feelings of indignation. 

The world knows that this awesome strength is maintained 
for one principal purpose: to make war so completely un- 
thinkable that any would-be aggressor will not dare to attack 
us. With such a deterrent and defensive power, we have the 
Opportunity to work patiently toward the time when we can 
gradually transfer production from arms to the true needs of 
mankind. This is America’s goal. 

And now I turn to our dealings with other nations. 

In this Administration we have employed the whole might 
of our military, economic, political and moral strength to 
prevent war and to build a solid structure of peace. If we 
can be blessed with experienced and steady leadership in 
Washington, the possibility of the outbreak of future war 
will be minimized and we can eventually win the peace. 

By conducting foreign relations with patience and on firm 
principle, we have made in these past years measurable prog- 
ress in solidifying dependable cooperation among our allies; 
the uncommitted nations have come to have a clearer under- 
standing our our purposes, the world is better aware of the 
fundamental nature of the mighty struggle in which we are 
engaged—a struggle to preserve the basic concepts which 
undergird our free way of life. 

In this vast effort we have experienced a great sweep of 
progress. In such a gigantic program, working toward such 
great goals as these, we of course encounter some disappoint 
ments—witness the difficulties in Cuba, the unrest in the 
Congo, and Communist-inspired mob violence in Japan. 
But such as these we have to expect, and each is a spur to 
harder work—never shall we cease or tire in this task. 

In the pursuit of world peace, I have personally journeyed 
more than 90,000 miles during the past year, and visited the 
peoples of more than a score of nations on four continents. 
I have heard the insistent demands of men everywhere for the 
right to live their lives in peace, and I have seen and taken 
part in many impressive American initiatives directed toward 
this crucial goal. 

In Europe, our friends are more prosperous and stronger 
than at any time in history, and NATO stands more solidly 
united with greater resources of strength than ever before. 

The independence of South Korea endures, as does that of 
South Vietnam and Taiwan. The Southeast Asia Treaty Organ- 
ization, organized in 1954, manifests our deep interest in the 
freedom and welfare of 175,000,000 people in that quarter 
of the world, as does the new security treaty between Japan 
and ourselves. 

The American family of nations is more closely knit than 
ever before, with new instruments for effective cooperation. 
We have created the inter-American development bank with 
our Latin American friends. We have established the develop- 
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ment loan fund in order to avoid placing unreasonable burdens 
upon developing nations, and we have increased the lending 
capacity of the export-import bank by approximately 2 bil- 
lion dollars. Despite the lawlessness and violence in one area 
of this hemisphere, there has been an increased recognition 
of the mutuality of interest of the countries of the Americas 
in cultural, economic and military ways; our importance one 
to another has been reaffirmed. 

We have given of our strength, our skills and our material 
abundance in the task of building a strong, stable, secure 
and powerful community of free nations. From this work we 
shall not be deterred, despite the blustering threats of Com- 
munist leaders. 

A matter engaging our constant concern is to make steady 
progress toward controlled disarmament. The United States has 
made proposal after proposal, each in good faith, in an effort 
to reduce tension in the world and to lessen the economic 
burden of armaments. Moreover, we are prepared always to 
consider any reasonable proposal made by others. 

But on one point we must never waver—and that is our 
insistence that agreements toward disarmament be accom- 
panied by sound methods of inspection. The absolute neces- 
sity of this is readily understood when one recalls that the 
government with which we must deal in these matters has, 
since 1945, broken an uncounted number of solemn agree- 
ments made with us and other nations of the free world. 

Ideas, policies and cooperative programs among democratic 
countries must accommodate themselves to the continuing 
and erratic change in the Soviet attitudes. 

Only a few months ago, the men in the Kremlin were calling 
for complete and total disarmament. But suddenly thereafter 
they began devising one crisis after another. 

They brutally wrecked the summit conference. 

They have threatened us with missiles 

And today they cold-bloodedly boast of shooting down one 
of our planes legitimately traveling over intercontinental 
waters. 

All such events, emphasizing the tactical unpredictability 
and shiftiness of Soviet leaders, call for constant analysis and 
reappraisal. 

At the moment I am planning on an early conference with 
Congressional leaders of both parties on these significant 
events. Depending upon developments in the meantime, I 
shall make such recommendation for any changes in our own 
national program as may then seem appropriate. 

High in our thinking about the fucure of the world must 
be the fact that millions of people are crushed under the 
heavy heel of Communist imperialism. The conscience of 
America can never be completely clear untii the precious right 
of freedom of choice is extended to all people everywhere. 

When the men of the Kremlin flagrantly misrepresent the 
facts by saying that we seek to subjugate one of our near 
neighbors, when they threaten us with missiles, they are 
apparently hoping to divert world attention from the domina- 
tion they maintain over once free and proud people—people 
who have been guilty of nothing under the sun save a craving 
for the right to live as they themselves choose to live. 

The Soviet dictator has said that he has, in his recent 
journeys and speeches, succeeded in damaging the prestige 
of America. Now this is indeed an empty boast. 

Concerning this matter of comparative national prestige, 
I challenge him to make this test: Will he agree to the holding 
of free elections under the sponsorship of the United Nations 
—to permit people everywhere—in every nation and on every 
continent, to vote on one single, simple issue: 

That issue is: Do you want to live under a Communist re- 
gime or under a free system such as found in the United 


States? 
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Are the Soviets willing to measure their world prestige by 
the results of such elections? Well, you know the answer to 
that one. 

But the United States would gladly do so. 

To replace misunderstanding with genuine human com- 
prehension—to develop and maintain sound trade relations 
among the nations—to find ways to share the bounty of our 
harvests with others, without disrupting normal world mar- 
kets—to have a sympathetic identification with all peaceful 
revolutions which seek greater freedom and better living— 
and to do all these things without violating our basic policies 
of nonintervention and freedom of choice for all—these are 
among the complex world problems with which the United 
States must deal. 

I believe profoundly that Republican policies and Republi- 
can leaders provide us with our best opportunity to carry 
these, as well as our domestic tasks to completion. 

And now, permit me a word about our personal approach 
to the business of this convention, and our duty to ourselves, 
to Our party, to our nation. 

You delegates assembled here are a significant part of 
American life. You are the leaders, representatives and workers 
of the Republican party. 

You have come here on business of the utmost seriousness 
to the nation. Your purpose is not merely partisan victory, for 
political victory except as it is for the achievement of noble 
aims, is devoid of meaning and value. But you are here to 
convince America that you, our party, by its record of in- 
tegrity and accomplishment—and by reason of the character 
and stature of the candidates it will put forward—is worthy 
of the great national responsibilities and leadership which 
victory in November will bring. 

Your continuing objective is to serve every citizen—not 
a favored few. You recognize each as a creature of God's 
creation; you make no distinction in according him equality 
before the law and respecting his rightful dignity. 

In the course of a year the members of this convention 
come in contact with uncounted numbers of our citizens. I 
think you would agree that there has been a great change in 
their attitude about politics in the years since World War II. 

They are no longer willing to condone or to brush aside 
trickery and insincerity with the phrase, “that’s just politics.” 

They expect and demand honesty, integrity and moral 
courage from the men and women who bear public responsi- 
bilities. They know that political office should be—and demand 
it be—a position of trust and honor; qualification for it must 
comprehend more than mere personal ambition. They realize, 
as never before, that the stakes in today’s world are too high to 
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risk their futures to the hands of frivolous, irresponsible or 
inexperienced government. 

I hear that there is some dispute among the delegates to 
this convention concerning the platform. There is nothing 
wrong in this. It is good! Only through open, sincere discus- 
sion can we as a party present our united conclusions on the 
great issues that confront Americans both at home and abroad. 
I know that you, the delegates to the Republican party, will 
work out these differences in a spirit of patriotic dedication, 
and will adopt out of your collective wisdom a platform that 
our nation can proudly support. 

Though there is room for healthy argument within our 
party, you have come to this convention with a unity of basic 
conviction and philosophy unprecedented in the nation’s politi- 
cal history. This is because the purposes and ideals for which 
your party has striven have commanded your loyal coopera- 
tion and the respect of the public. Under them our people 
have realized great gains. 

In the successes of the past seven and a half years you have 
a solid foundation on which to build toward new levels of 
attainment. But thank God there is no smugness or com- 
placency about your accomplishments. 

Indeed, today’s world demands that we be alert and respon- 
sive to every national requirement, attacking it at every ap- 
propriate level of government—as well as in every private 
sector—with vigor, judgment and imagination. 

My friends, finally, 1 am certain that we shall do nothing 
here to insult the intelligence—to injure the pride or destroy 
the confidence of the American people in the great nation 
they have built. We shall do nothing here to serve the cult 
of pessimism, to spread false gospel among our allies or create 
misunderstanding among ourselves. You will make your de- 
cisions of your own free will—uninfluenced by any outside 
designs and pressures. 

You will return to your homes—as you came—serious, 
patriotic American citizens, with a fuller confidence that you 
can lead our country onward, always to greater heights. 

You will go back with your spirits and your hopes held 
high. You will be armed with far-sighted and progressive 
plans for the years ahead, and unquenchable determination to 
bring the truth to every citizen everywhere. So doing you will 
assure victory once more for sound, courageous and enlightened 
government in the United States. 

Now—My Friends, one more word. May I say that my wife 
and I look forward, next January twentieth to meeting all of 
you, knowing that you will come with the happy, glowing 
faces of victors. 

Thank you very much. 


“A Change Of Eras” 


TIME FOR A WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
By ELLIOTT V. BELL, Editor and Publisher, Business Week Magazine 
Delivered before The Copper and Brass Research Association, Hot Springs, Virginia, May 17, 1960 


ACK IN THE LATE 1920s there was a good deal of 

talk about a “new era.” It was to be an era of wide- 

spread and lasting prosperity. A chicken in every pot 
and two cars in every garage was the way politicians de- 
scribed it. 

We had emerged from the Great War with a new under- 
standing of America’s industrial might, with high and rising 
living standards and the knowledge that modern industrial 
and agricultural know-how had created a productive capacity 
adequate to provide all the people with all the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of life. 


Currencies had been stabilized and restored to the gold 
standard, budgets balanced and inflation (at least in the com- 
modity market) checked. The United States as the new 
financial and industrial leader of the world was lending 
large sums to Europe, Japan and Latin-America. The Federal 
Reserve had demonstrated its ability to prevent minor reces- 
sions from developing into big ones and the opinion was 
widespread, although not universal, that we had licked the 
business cycle and would never again experience the major 
economic collapses which characterized our past history. 

It all sounds a little familiar, doesn’t it? 
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We know what happened. A new era came; but it was a 
frightful time of economic blight: A decade of chronic un- 
employment, not ended until the Second World War began; 
a long powder-train of bankruptcies, currency collapse and 
grinding deflation. 

It was thirty years after 1929 before anyone had the courage 
again to talk about “a new era.” 

Now in recent months that phrase has again become wide- 
spread. Ther< is a rather general opinion that we are at one 
of those significant turning points in history where one chap- 
ter ends and another begins. 

The question is what will the new era be like? Will it be a 
period of endless prosperity such as the optimists of 1929 
predicted or a nightmare such as actually followed 1929? 

We've had a spate lately of speeches and articles about the 
soaring sixties. It must be that every high school sophomore 
can recite the story of the coming “population explosion" — 
how we are going to have more young people oy marriageable 
age than ever before and how they are going to get married, 
have babies and consume houses, washing machines, refriger- 
ators, automobiles, etcetera, like crazy. We all know too that 
American industry is also pregnant—pregnant with new in- 
ventions, new skills, fertile with the seeds of research and 
development. 

We have been assured that in thd glorious time ahead we 
will all consume more, work less and rise to higher and 
higher standards of living, chiefly by having more leisure and 
more babies—a fascinating prospect, especially for the young. 
We've had a large portion of pie-in-the-sky. And lately it’s 
been just a little indigestible. 

Now let me be very serious. I believe we can have an era of 
great economic progress. I believe we can continue to provide 
a good, and constantly improving life for our people. I believe 
that much of the rest of the world can share in the kind of 
good life America has. I believe we can avoid another Great 
Depression . . . But I do not believe it will be done by feeding 
each other modern economic fairy tales of pie-in-the-sky. | 
do not believe it will he done by ignoring the lessons of the 
past or by trying to ignore and minimize the problems of the 
future. We are entering a new era but the chief characteristic 
of that era is that it brings back into the foreground some of 
the toughest, most stubborn problems of the past—problems 
we failed before to solve—with disastrous consequences. 

There is a grim saying by the eminent Harvard philosopher 
and skeptic, George Santayana, that: “Those who do not 
remember the past will be condemned to repeat it.” 

In the past, every great war has been followed by a great 
depression. The pattern has been consistent. War and postwar 
inflation results in roughly doubling the price level. There is 
a period of booming prosperity. Then the bubble bursts; 
depression sets in and prices ultimately return to where they 
were before the war. This pattern has held true throughout 
modern times, not merely for the United States, buc for Great 
Britain. It occurred after the Napoleonic Wars and after our 
Civil War, just as it did after World War I. 

The end of the last war found the world with an enormous 
backlog of needs to make up—a backlog that had accumulated 
not just in the war period but during the long depression. We 
needed houses, autos, television sets and all the paraphernalia 
of the good family life. 

The rest of the world needed not merely all these things 
but in the first years even food to support life. Ir needed also 
to rebuild its shattered roads, factories and cities. Demand 
was limitless. 

And there were the means to finance this great demand. At 
home we had the enormous carry-over of liquid assets from 
the war and a greatly expanded money supply, augmented by 
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an explosion in mortgage debt, consumer debt and state and 
municipal debt. 

Abroad, the United States financed recovery and reconstruc- 
tion by one of the most remarkable examples of statesmanship 
and generosity in the history of nations. Since 1945 we have 
made available to the world—our erstwhile enemies as well 
as our allies—nearly $80-bililion, net, of loans, gifts, grants-in- 
aid and other forms of assistance. 

So urgent was the world’s need for products only the United 
States could supply that the demand for dollars seemed in- 
satiable. The theory was widely accepted of a permanent 
shortage of dollars in the world—a so-called dollar gap, be- 
tween what other countries needed to buy from us and what 
they were able to sell to us. 

It was said that world trade was ‘like a poker game in 
which the United States consistently held all the winning 
cards. The idea was we would have to keep giving away 
chips to prevent the other players from being frozen out of 
the game. 

Now we have suddenly realized that the situation is re- 
versed. There is no longer any shortage of dollars in the 
world—no dollar gap. Instead the rest of the world as a 
whole is acquiring more dollars than it is willing to spend. 
The poker game has shifted. Now it is the United States whose 
pile of chips is sinking. In economic language, the United 
States has a deficit in its international balance of payments. 
This means that the total amount of money we are paying 
to the rest of the world—for goods and services (including 
tourist spending), for military and economic aid, for re- 
mittances and pensions, for making investments abroad, for all 
purposes—is greater than the amount the rest of the world 
pays us. 

The truth is we have had a deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments for the past ten years, excepting for 1957, when our 
large sales of oil and coal to Europe following the Suez crisis 
gave us a very substantial one-year surplus. 

During the years between 1949 and 1958 the deficit in our 
balance of payments averaged about $1.5-billion but in 1958 
it suddenly jumped to $3.4-billion and in 1959 to $3.7-billion. 
The deficit for this year will be a little smaller due to some 
special factors (including some large European purchases of 
American-made jet planes) but it is nevertheless expected to 
reach $2.5-billion, perhaps even $3-billion. No nation, how- 
ever rich, can continue indefinitely to run a deficit of this 
magnitude in its international balance of payments. 

This one circumstance—the appearance of a large United 
States payments deficit—would be enough, in my judgment, 
to justify us in saying that a new and critical era lies ahead. 

Consider for a moment the economic consequences of this 
change. 

The United States program of international assistance has 
been, in effect, like a huge pump-priming program, con- 
ducted on a global scale. It has financed a tremendous foreign 
demand for American goods, and it has made possible the 
rebuilding of Europe's industrial plant. 

Obviously when this great outpouring of dollars comes 
to an end, world trade will lose something that has been a 
prolonged and powerful stimulus. There will, I think, no longer 
be room for doubt that the era of world-wide post war in- 
flation is over; the big question will be whether deflation 
must inevitably follow? 

Now, why must our great global pump-priming program 
that has done so much good be ended? 

No country, not even the United States, can keep on giving 
away its money to foreigners forever without reaching the 
bottom of the barrel. How soon the bottom of the barrel is 
reached depends on two factors: one, the willingness of 
foreign central banks and governments to keep on accumu- 
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lating dollar balances without asking for gold; two, the reserves 
of gold available should it be asked for. 

At present we have left about $19-billion gold, a very large 
sum, and far more than any other country has. However, 
foreigners now hold just about $19-billion of short-term dollar 
assets for which they could demand gold. 

This brings us to the most important reason why our 
balance of payments deficit is disturbing. Any substantial con- 
version of foreign dollar balances into gold would have a 
restrictive effect upon our economy. Under the workings of 
our money system, gold withdrawals tend to reduce the money 
supply, tighten credit and bring about deflation. This is the 
discipline of the gold standard. Under the gold standard, 
nations which pursued loose fiscal policies, had persistently 
un-balanced budgets or persistent deficits in their international 
balance of payments, soon found themselves losing gold and 
had to mend their ways promptly or risk being forced off gold. 

In the period of world-wide depression in the 1930s, this 
gold standard discipline proved insupportable and country 
after country abandoned the gold standard and adopted 
“managed money” policies. They were willing to let the 
external, foreign-exchange value of their currencies fluctuate 
in order to be free to take whatever steps they wished to 
maintain economic stability at home. 

Now all of the principal countries of Europe have stabilized 
their currencies. In effect, the world has returned to a gold 
exchange standard. Since the United States has maintained 
from 1934 a fixed price for gold at which it will sell to 
foreign central banks and governments, most countries keep 
only part of their reserves in gold and a large part they keep 
in dollars. The dollar has thus become the principal reserve 
currency of the world. As such it will be narrowly watched and 
there must be absolutely no question about our ability to meet 
instantly in gold all demands that may be made on us. 

The practical consequence of this is that, for the first 
time im a quarter century, the United States has lost the 
freedom to take whatever fiscal or monetary measures it sees 
fit to maintain domestic economic stability. For the first time 
since the early 1930s we are subject to the discipline of the 
international gold standard. 

Let me spell that out. Since the end of World War Ii, we 
have had four recessions. Each has been comparatively mild 
and short-lived. In each case the government has taken steps 
to combat the recession by reducing interest rates or running 
a budgetary deficit or both. In the recession of 1958, for 
example, interest rates were sharply reduced and the Federal 
budget went into the red for $12.5-billion. 

If a new business recession were to start next month, it is 
highly unlikely that the Federal authorities would feel free 
to follow again the same anti-recession policy of drastically 
cheapening money and unbalancing the budget. To do so 
would almost certainly result in a substantial outflow of gold 
as foreign central banks, governments and others withdrew 
some of their balances from this market in fear of dollar 
depreciation. 

There is another aspect to this problem. A nation cannot 
be a strong leader of other nations if it is the victim of a 
chronic deficit in its balance of payments. 

We saw this poignantly illustrated in the late Twenties and 
early Thirties in the case of Great Britain. Sterling had been 
restored to gold at too high a level. It was under constant 
pressure in the foreign exchange market. Each time Britain 
tried to reflate in order to meet unemployment at home, she 
was faced with a run on sterling from abroad. Beyond that, it 
seemed as though each time there was an international con- 
ference or a difference of opinion among nations, there would 
be fresh withdrawals of gold from London, weakening and 
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embarrassing the British Government. 

Some Britons accused France of practicing “financial fright- 
fulness” by deliberately withdrawing balances from London to 
put pressure on Britain. The French said: Nonsense. It was 
simply that every time Britain pursued policies the French 
didn’t like, French people naturally lost confidence in sterling 
and regretfully withdrew their money from London. 

There can be no sentiment in the realm of international 
exchange. If our allies disagree with some of our policies, 
there will be “distrust of the dollar.” If foreign central banks 
and governments get the idea in their heads that the dollar is 
over-valued or that we are not going to take effective steps to 
deal with the long-standing deficit in our balance of payments, 
they will ask for gold, no matter how well disposed they may 
be. 

There are those who would like to brush aside the dollar 
deficit as a matter of no importance or as just a temporary 
imbalance that will cure itself. It is feared that calling atten- 
tion to this persistent large deficit may arouse a new wave 
of isolationism or protectionism—bring forth a new Simoot- 
Hawley tariff. 

There is no retreat to isolation open to us in today’s world. 
A reversion to high tariffs would rip apart our political al- 
liances and mark a crushing defeat in the struggle between the 
free world and Communism. Moreover, United States business 
has gone heavily international. International trade is in and 
of itself a powerful force for growth and efficiency. The answer 
to our problem will not be found in trying to shut our markets 
to foreign goods. Neither, in my opinion, will the whole 
answer be found, as the State Department and Commerce 
Department seem to hope, in a vast expansion of our exports. 

Look at the figures. Even in 1959, when our over-all deficit 
was $3.7-billion, we had a surplus on merchandise trade of 
over $1-billion. To overcome our current rate of deficit solely 
by increasing exports would require a merchandise trade 
surplus of more than $4.5-billion. 

Given the present policies in the United States on the one 
hand and those of Western Europe and Japan on the other, 
it is most unlikely that this country can expand its export 
surplus in the next two or three years to any such startling 
extent. 

Such a course, if successful, might only result in seriously 
disrupting the economies of Europe and Japan, creating new 
international problems as bad as the one it seeks to solve. 
Bear in mind that at this moment Europe is unwilling to spend 
all the dollars she is earning, preferring the money to the 
goods. The countries that need and want more American goods 
are the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa—and 
they do not have the money to buy. 

The point is our adverse balance does not come from 
merchandise trade or from normal commercial transactions. 
It comes from the following, using the figures for 1959: Net 
military spending abroad, nearly $3-billion ($2.9); Govern- 
ment grants (excluding military aid grants) $1.7-billion. Here 
is a total of nearly $5-billion of American money, spent or 
given away abroad. 

Here is the source of our deficit and it is in these items that 
we will have to look for a prompt solution. 

The time has come for some plain speaking. This problem 
has been developing for ten years. It has been serious for two 
years. It is still serious. It will not go away by itself. It is 
real. It is urgent. If we temporize, delay, or neglect it, we shall 
do so to our great peril. If our friends abroad try to ignore 
or evade it, they will find that they too have done so to their 
peril. 

There are, of course, certain steps we must take. The 
efforts now being made to stimulate our exports are good. To 
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this end, we must make our people understand that keeping 
costs—including wage costs—in line with economic reality 
has now become a matter of national urgency. American prices 
must be kept competitive. Credit restraint and budgetary 
conservatism are no longer a matter of free choice—our credi- 
tors will insist upon them. If we are slack, they have the means 
to discipline us by pulling out gold. 

When we have done all we must do in this respect, there 
still remains a stark choice—either we must have from our 
friends and allies in the free world the same sort of co- 
operation we have given them or we probably shall be forced 
to take drastic unilateral action to protect the dollar. 

The United States is providing substantial sums for military 
aid to Western Europe and spending very large amounts there 
for our own military forces. The time has now clearly come 
when our European Allies must take a bigger share of these 
joint defense costs. The fact that Europe is accumulating 
dollar reserves at such a high rate is proof that at least some 
European countries could pay for a larger share of the costs of 
common defense without hardship. Why, for instance, should 
United States military expenditures in West Germany add 
$600-million or more a year to our balance of payments deficit, 
while Germany is in so strong a surplus position? 

Our program of foreign economic aid should be confined 
to the underdeveloped countries and here, too, certain of the 
European nations, notably Germany and Italy, ought to be 
able to take up some of the burden. 

Nations that we have aided should now accelerate the repay- 
ment to us of loans we made them in their time of need. Great 
Britain has already done something along this line. 

The division of Western Europe into two trading blocs also 
is a matter that affects our balance of payments position. Six 
nations of the Continent, led by France and Germany, have 
established a Common Market, while seven other nations, 
including Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries, have 
formed a rival free trade area. These are moves toward political 
and economic integration such as we have advocated; but 
they have provoked a good deal of tension among some of 
the countries involved, especially Britain on the one hand and 
Germany and France on the other. There is the danger of 
Euorpe becoming divided into rival trading blocs that might 
discriminate against each other and against us. In an effort 
to avert this, we are planning with Canada, to join a new 
20-nation organization embracing both the so-called Inner 
Six and the Outer Seven. But when this organization will be 
in Operation and what it may cost in concessions of our own 
freedom of action is still unknown. 

The far-reaching character of these newly emerging eco- 
nomic problems suggests the danger that the free nations, 
committed as they are to an economic cold war with the 
Soviet bloc and its state trading system, may become inad- 
vertently involved in an economic battle royal among them- 
selves. 

Under the circumstances, the time is ripe, it seems to me, 
for the United States to take the lead in calling a new world 
economic conference. 

The kind of conference I have in mind would be comparable 
in scope with the London Economic Conference of 1933. But 
I devoutly hope that its outcome would be different. It was to 
that conference, you will remember, that President Roosevelt 
sent his famous message rejécting currency stabilization and 
the gold standard as “old fetishes of so-called international 
bankers.” This threw the talks into confusion, and the con- 
ference broke up without reaching any agreement. 

It is important to realize that in the quarter-century since 
1933, the world has become almost universally committed to 
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the welfare state. And yet it has returned, almost inadvertently, 
as it were, to a gold standard. It has done this without any 
certainty that the people are prepared to accept gold standard 
discipline. We must now face up to the problems that are 
inherent in this situation. We must, in short, bring the 
knowledge that we have gained in the past quarter-century 
to bear on the problems that the London Conference failed to 
solve. And we would be very wise—I may add—to do this 
while the world is still riding the flood tide of prosperity 
instead of waiting for an international economic crisis to 
force our hand. 

A conference such as I have suggested should ask whether 
there is need for a fundamental reform of the International 
Monetary Fund, or for some new device by which the liquidity 
of the international system can be expanded without con- 
tinuously increasing foreign holdings of key currencies such 
as the dollar and the pound. Short of this, it might consider 
whether we need merely a better means for coordinating 
policies between key currency centers, particularly New York 
and London, and whether this should be done through the 
IMF. 

Such a conference would do well to face up to the question 
whether European currencies have been stabilized at too low 
a level, leaving the dollar permanently over-valued. It has 
not escaped notice that the deficit in the United States’ balance 
of payments dates almost from the moment in 1949 when the 
pound sterling and other European currencies were devalued 

There are other questions: 

Do we need coordination aimed not just at dealing with 
balance of payments strains or capital flight, but also at interest 
rates and monetary policies—so that one nation does not take 
counter-cyclical action to the detriment of others? 

What do we do about the problem of trade liberalization? 
The United States has gone far toward liberalizing its trade 
policy vis-a-vis the rest of the world. Other nations, par- 
ticularly some whose payments position now is stronger than 
ours, have not kept up. Discussion of commercial policy in 
all its aspects would be an important item on the agenda. 
Incidentally, this discussion should be concerned with Europe's 
liberalization not only toward United States’ goods but also 
toward Japanese goods. 

Declining commodity prices and the consequent falling 
income of raw material producers at home and abroad pose 
still another problem that needs careful consideration by a 
world economic conference. 

By means of such a conference, we could guard against 
the possibility that deflation, rather than inflation, may be 
our major problem. We could examine carefully the adequacy 
of international monetary reserves and the possible need for 
new devices to economize on gold and to strengthen central 
banks and governments in the event of a liquidity crisis. We 
could face up to the fact that thus far the United States has 
acted both as pump-primer and stabilizer for the free world 
and that it is time to share this job with others. 

I certainly do not wish to appear here in the role of prophet 
of glo-. On the contrary, I am confident that the knowledge 
we h.. ¢ acquired and the strength we have built into the 
national economies of the free world will make it possible for 
us to deal with our problems without repeating the disastrous 
experiences of the past. I have great confidence in the ability 
of intelligent men to find a way out of any difficulties that 
present themselves. I fear only the very human tendency to 
keep applying yesterday's solutions to today’s problems. 

The policies of the past fifteen years have succeeded 
brilliantly in restoring the productivity of war torn Europe 
and Japan. They have helped to bring about the greatest and 
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most widespread prosperity in history. Now the problem is 
no longer reconstruction and recovery. It is the seemingly less 
dramatic but, in fact, far more challenging question of economic 
stability, of making certain this hard won prosperity endures. 
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On the solution of this tough, stubborn problem will ride all 
the free world’s hopes. We must bring to bear upon it the 
highest wisdom, imagination and generosity of spirit our age 
can command. 


How To Win A War 


INSIDE OUR OWN BOUNDARIES 
By ED LIPSCOMB, National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tennessee 


Delivered before the National Cotton Compress and Cotton Warehouse Association, Atlanta, Georgia, May 10, 1960 


F ALL THE WORDS which have been written and spoken 

about the Cold War with Russia could be placed end 

to end, they probably would match the length of an 
average satellite's orbit. 

Every newspaper you read, every newscast you hear, gives 
the Cold War day-to-day attention. Authors write books about 
it; politicians issue statements about it; and men on public 
platforms bring it into every presentation. 

The reason is simple. Here is an international conflict 
which everyone agrees will determine the nature of civiliza- 
tion and the conditions of human life for generations to come. 
From the standpoint of the United States, we must either win 
this war or witness the death of our nation. 

I wish I could tell you how we are doing with it. Intelligent 
appraisal, however, is extremely difficult. Consider the matter 
of Russia’s actual strength. I know of course that the Com- 
munists have been making imposing claims, but I also know 
that with Communists it is a matter of fundamental principle 
to lie. They have emphasized in their parry literature since the 
days of Karl Marx that “truth” is anything which promotes 
the cause of Communism. Evasion or denial of unwanted facts 
and the invention of plausible replacements for them are con- 
sidered to be proof of patriotism rather than of perfidy. 

I know that the Soviets have launched some satellites, and 
that strategically their progress here has been impressive; 
but I also have read that their moon shot was so arranged 
that no honest nation could confirm or deny they even tried 
one; and I find that a responsible professional says their lunar 
photographs are entirely a hoax. I know that their missiles 
are a fearful menace, and am confident they fired a big one 
into the Pacific, but again their claims of power and accuracy 
must be accepted or rejected on Communist word alone. 

Surely they have very large jets, because such a plane 
brought Khrushchev here; yet I understand that no airline 
in the world has ordered one for its own use, which suggests 
that a major aviation official was correct when he said that 
these planes are too inefficient and uneconomical for serious 
consideration. 

They beat their chests and boast that they are going to 
overtake us in industrial production, with all the military 
capability this suggests; but even their own figures show that 
despite claims of mechanization it still takes one farmer to 
feed himself and one other man, whereas an American farmer 
feeds himself and 22. 

It is almost as difficult to feel reasonably intelligent con- 
cerning our own military strength. Judged on the basis of 
speeches by Senators and Consressmen trying to make politi- 
cal capital out of the defense issue—or statements from mili- 
tary officials seeking larger appropriations and greater control 
—one would have to conclude that we are years behind in 
missiles, that our strategic air force is archaic, that our 
warships are sitting ducks, and that in general our position is 
dangerous and deplorable. 


Yet I have heard the Chief of Naval Operations assure a 
group of officers that we are capable of destroying 70% of 
the total population of Russia within 24 hours; and I have 
heard another admiral say that he was criticized by a con- 
gressional committee for insisting that we already have all the 
submarines we could possibly use for the destruction of 
enemy shipping. 

Adding to the difficulty of intelligent appraisal by folks like 
you and me is the soap opera atmosphere of over-dramatization 
which has become standard procedure with most of our edi- 
torial fraternity. The newscaster must get controversy into his 
program, even to his tone of voice; and daily ‘,eadlines must 
stir the emotions whether anything of importance has hap- 
pened or not. 

When I add up the speeches and statements, the reports in 
print and on the air, a limited amount of actual knowledge, 
and considerable thought and study, I still must admit my 
earlier statements that I simply cannot give you a very intelli- 
gent appraisal of our current status in this fateful conflict 
with Communism that means national survival or servitude 
for us all. 

I can, however, tell you positively how we can win it—the 
only way we can win it—and it is not merely by appropri- 
ating more billions for defense, or even by insisting that we 
get as much defense as we already are paying for. 

We can win it only by winning a second war—a decisive 
war—that is going on inside our own boundaries. It is a war 
between forces which would keep us strong by preserving 
the initiative, the independence, and the self-respect of our 
individual citizens, and forces which through exaltation of the 
godhood of the group would assure the economic cataclysm 
and accompanying ideological collapse on which our foreign 
enemy depends to leave us and our allies incapable of suc- 
cessful resistance. 

Amazingly, we tend to underemphasize the relationship be- 
tween the intercontinental Cold War and the conflict within 
our own country. We have become so conscious of comparisons 
in military strength and international influence that we fail 
to follow the signs and significance of our victories and defeats 
on a far more :mportant front. We tend to become so af:aid 
of Moscow that we are not sufficiently afraid of Washington. 

This is the war which every major Communist leader has 
predicted we would lose, and in losing it insure our national 
destruction. Marx, Lenin, Stalin—even Khrushchev as late as 
his visit last year—all have declared again and again that 
this would be the pattern of our disappearance as a world 
power. 

I said I could not tell you much about how we are doing 
in the military race with Russia. I find no such problem in 
connection with the war here at home. We are losing it. Let 
me call your attention to just three areas of evidence. 

First is our over-all trend. All of us know that it is definitely 
and rapidly in the exact direction our Communist opponents 
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have so often insisted would bring our total defeat. 

The trend, for example, is toward national insolvency. We 
take counterfeit comfort in the fact that we are staying within 
a so-called “temporary” debt limit of $295 billion—a limit 
that recently was raised three times in one year. There is 
irony, almost cynicism, however, in the fact that this is merely 
the acknowledged debt. Our real federal debt—in the form of 
fixed obligations already definitely established—amounts to 
$750 billion. 

Even if we accept the acknowledged figure, then add the 
debts of state and local governments, and finally private 
debts, we come out with a total equivalent to approximately 
three times the current market value of every single tangible 
asset in the United States—the land; the mines, factories, 
machinery, office buildings, residences, livestock . . . everything. 
It is nearly $1 trillion. 

You would think that such a financial situation—plus the 
warning inherent in the loss of half the purchasing power of 
our money—plus the fact that foreign countries are now hold- 
ing 17 billion liquid dollars, half of them subject to demand 
in gold—plus the fact that the federal budget contains built-in 
increases exceeding $2 billion for the year ahead—would 
lead to some sort of serious concern for economy. 

On the contrary, in the last session of Congress, there were 
20 major bills introduced which alone would have added 
between $50 and $60 billion a year to the present total of 
federal spending. 

Our slide toward insolvency is being given further impetus 
by the flight of some of our industries to foreign lands, and 
the weakening of others by steep increases in imports from 
abroad. 

You know the story—in sewing machines, in electronic 
equipment, in office machines. You know that half the barbed 
wire and half the plywood used by the entire American market 
now come from overseas. You know that imports of cotton 
textiles have increased 216% in five years, and that foreign 
steel is coming into Cleveland at $55.00 a ton less than the 
price of steel produced right there in the same city. 

You would think that the leadership of American labor 
would be alarmed. Yet the recent bitter steel strike was settled 
on the basis of a wage increase which, if applied to all em- 
ployed persons in the country, would raise the total cost of 
domestically produced goods and services more than $45 
billion a year. 

The trend also is toward destruction of incentive. 

A man of exceptional competence and ability finds that the 
more hours he works the less he earns per hour of effort, 
until he reaches the point where he can keep less than one- 
tenth of each additional dollar. 

The investor in corporate equities finds that half his profits 
are absorbed before he sees them, and that a further major 
portion must be surrendered after that. 

The factory worker finds that if he exceeds the approved 
rate of production he is disciplined by his union or frowned 
upon by his fellows, and that his progress depends on the 
passage of time rather than on his energy, his intelligence, or 
the merit of his performance. 

The man who works intermittently qualifies for public com- 
pensation between jobs. If his earnings are small enough he 
qualifies for admission into a communal housing unit. If he 
stops work at 65, regardless of health and ability, he qualifies 
for Social Security payments. 

From the mental anesthesia of the television screen to the 
use of ever-greater leisure for the modern equivalents of stick- 
whittling and cracker-barrel-sitting, we see around us a 
glorification of mediocrity and deification of the unproductive 
which r-flect loss of intellectual ambition, decline of crusading 

spirit, and decay of personal incentive. 
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The trend also is toward perpetual programs of private life 
by public plan. 

Again and again we have seen the whole sorry story of polit- 
ical paternalism paraded before us—the design for the nurse- 
maid state—the plan for government by fairy godmother— 
the promise of heaven-on-earth through ballots cast on Capitol 
Hill. We are familiar with the philosophy that the answer to 
every difficulty is more legislation or larger figures in appro- 
priation bills—that all we need to do is turn over our prob- 
lems, our pay checks, and our independence to political agents, 
and everything we should have will be provided. 

Under such a philosophy, we have seen federal outlays for 
civilian programs increase 83% in six years of a so-called 
conservative Administration; and we already have reached the 
point where 40 million people—who with their families ac- 
count for roughly half our total population—now receive 
checks from the national treasury. 

The trend, then—the trend toward national insolvency, 
toward destruction of personal incentive, toward accom- 
plished but unadmitted socialization and regimentation—this 
is a major reason for serious, even desperate, concern over our 
home-front war for survival. 

A second reason is one we do not hear much about. It is 
the extent of our vested interest in a high level of inter- 
national tension, and in the waste and extravagance that ac- 
company it. The connection between our posture of prosperity 
and a continuation of Russian sword-rattling is so obvious 
that I have wondered at times why the coyotes of the Kremlin 
do not seriously array themselves in sheep's clothing, agree to 
drastic disarmament, abandonment of any form of aggression, 
and establishment of an international atmosphere of peace and 
serenity. Certainly I can think of no quicker or surer way 
in which they could throw us into the financial tizzy and tail 
spin they so greatly desire. 

Think about these vested interests for a moment. The 
largest perhaps is the interest of our bureaucracy—the hun- 
dreds of thousands of officials and clerks required to give 
away billions of dollars, prepare multitudinous programs, and 
operate alfmanner of red tape in the much-maligned name of 
defense. In a wholly relaxed atmosphere, what would happen 
to military aid for our allies, the bulging State Department, 
the Office of Civil Defense, and the most extensive peacetime 
fighting establishment we have ever sought to maintain? 
Half the federal budget, more than half our federal employees, 
and arguments for everything from subsidized bomb shelters 
to subsidized training for scientists would no longer be 
justified. 

Think of industry—the contracts for airplanes, missile parts, 
guns, and equipment—the contracts for military construction, 
housing units, and a multi-billion-dollar highway system pro- 
moted in the name of defense mobility—the contracts for 
building ships and submarines, and even for sirens in every 
City. 

Think of labor—the political demands of the unemployed— 
the quick absorption or bankruptcy of public compensation 
funds—wage scales no longer buttressed by high-priced mili- 
tary buying. 

If the economic impact of peace did not bring promptly 
the full financial cataclysm Mr. Khrushchev predicts, he would 
need only to wait a little longer while we adopted emergency 
boondoggling measures, arranged for displaced civil servants 
and industrial casualties to be put on public or subsidized pay- 
rolls, and brought our national budget back near its present 
level. Here would be the moment in history for him and his 
friends to throw off their sheep's attire and revert to wolfhood, 
so that we in turn would undertake to pile another major 
defense program on top of our newly-achieved socialistic 
Utopia, with an outcome he could readily depend upon. 
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The point here, however, is not to speculate on possibilities, 
but to express the conviction that the tremendous vested in- 
terest of influential and important American groups in the 
maintenance of international tension—and the part which that 
interest plays in giving our economy a hue of rosiness—is a 
second reason for concern on the domestic front. 

A third and tremendously significant reason why I say we 
are losing the home war is that practically nobody is fighting 
wholly, sincerely, and unreservedly on the side of the forces 
that would keep us strong. On the other hand, our defense 
is dependent largely on men and groups who either fight on 
one side one day and the other the next, or who fight with 
one hand while accepting bribes from the opposition with the 
other. Since such divided loyalty invites defeat, I want to ex- 
plain exactly what I mean. 

If you will ask around, you will find that practically every- 
body is opposed to national insolvency, to destruction of in- 
centive, and to political domination of private and economic 
life. You will find that he is opposed to pre-emptive statism, 
and to the fiscal irresponsibility that can bring it upon us. At 
least he will say he is, and the chances are he really is— 
except that the part that applies to his own community or 
puts a few temporary extra dollars into his personal pocket. 

I can cite you illustration after illustration, and you can 
add more from your own experience, of the howls that go up 
when a man faces the specific application, to his own pocket- 
book, of the very principles of national strength to which he 
claims allegiance. 

Try to close a military installation because of the economies 
which can be made by consolidating it with one in another 
area—try cut a subsidy of any kind—try to eliminate the ex- 
pense of federal involvement in real estate mortgages, or pork- 
barrel projects, or loans at less than cost—try even to merge 
two offices in the same city if the merger reduces payrolls . . . 
and you will hear screams from sources that range from cor- 
poration heads and bank presidents to the lowliest tenants of 
public apartments, depending entirely on who is personally 
touched. 

I would like to make a statement here which I want you 
to correct, if 1 am wrong. I do not know of a single business- 
man’s organization, of any kind, which customarily passes reso- 
lutions on public policies, whose record will not reveal sup- 
port for programs or projects which are part of our trend 
toward defeat. 

Here, then, are three reasons for solid conviction that as 
of this moment we are losing, and losing at a fearsome pace, 
the second war—the domestic war—on which the outcome of 
the Cold War depends: (1) the trend toward exactly the 
conditions which our mortal enemies have predicted would 
bring our defeat; (2) the vested interest of large and in- 
fluential groups in the perpetuation of international tension; 
(3) the absence of sincere, honest, wholehearted support for 
the simple principles and practical policies that would keep 
us strong. 

The most vital question which confronts us, however, is 
not that of losses already sustained in this second war, or even 
the question of our current status, but the all-decisive question, 
“Can we win it?” 

If we can, and if we do—if we are truly victorious here— 
we will defeat foreign Communists ard international gang- 
sters on any front they choose, be it military, economic, diplo- 
matic, ideological, or what you please. We will confound 
the hopes and contradict the prophecies of our enemies, and 
earn the respect and admiration of our friends. 

How, then, can we win this second war? We can win it, 
and win it only, if you and I and others like us can win 
still another war—a third war. It is the war which each one 
of us must fight inside himself. 
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We may not have thought about it much—we may balk at 
even admitting it—but inside each of us, way down where 
we really live, there is going on a personal miniature of the 
domestic war I have just described. It is a war to determine 
which side we are really on—not which side we say we are 
on, but the side we really support. 

Here is a war where it is impossible for you or me to be 
spectators or bystanders. It is impossible even to be neutral, 
for we ourselves are the battleground. Our decisions, and ours 
only, will determine the outcome. 

Arrayed on one front in this personal war is a tremendous 
force of animal inclinations and natural desires—the appeal 
of immediate benefits, business advantages, or personal profits 
from political programs. Here also is the power of inertia. 
Here is reluctance to get involved. Here is temptation to kid 
ourselves into believing that just one man doesn’t make any 
difference—or that because we don’t get a direct dole or 
handout every month we are not a part of the problem—or 
even that we and our fellow-Americans are somehow immune 
to the age-old and unchangeable law of cause and effect. 

On the other side are our conscience, our judgment, and 
our knowledge that throughout all history no nation has ever 
survived which continued much farther than we already have 
come down the road we are traveling. 

Neither I nor any other man can tell you how you are 
coming along with your own personal war. I can, however, 
tell you how you can win it, and in winning it achieve personal 
invincibility which no amount of legislation can bring, and 
no amout of persecution by either fellow-citizens or outsiders 
can overthrow. 

First, you can practice what you profess to believe. You can 
apply in private and business life the principles you publicly 
espouse. How do I know what you profess, and what principles 
you espouse? I cite you two things. One is that 3 out of every 
4 average Americans, when asked about the principles they 
support, will give the answers which you and I know to be 
right. Even if this group here today were merely average, 
I would know what 3 out of 4 of you profess. Among business- 
men, the figure is more likely to be 4 out of 4. The other 
thing I cite is my knowledge of, and confidence in, this 
particular group. 

Hence I say that the first battle you and I must win is to 
practice what we profess to believe. To do otherwise means 
not only to lose our personal war, but through our hypocrisy to 
influence others to lose theirs also. Just as the temperance lec- 
turer who gets drunk is a greater liability to his cause than 
is the admitted barfly, so the businessman who preaches free 
enterprise while he participates in programs of political inter- 
vention is a greater liability than the admitted socialist. 

You can join the WCTU, vote for prohibition, circulate 
resolutions to close liquor stores, and wear a tall black hat 
and swallow-tailed coat complete with cane, but your neighbor 
still will not think you believe in temperance if he sees you 
staggering around your yard or patio at cocktail time. You 
cannot convince him that you are opposed to statism if 
you support resolutions calling for federal funds for local 
projects, or make him think you believe in individual free- 
dom and independence if you expect Washington to under- 
write, directly or indirectly, your personal or business risks. 

Unless you and I are willing to fight and win this very 
first battle, all three of the wars I have mentioned are al- 
ready lost, as far as we personally are concerned. 

The second thing you can do is to initiate, in your own 
particular area of influence and knowledge—be it large or 
small—a conscious effort to help those about you to win 
their personal wars also. 

You and I may not be able to do a thing about the 
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personal wars of people in Boston or Seattle. We may nor be 
able to help everyone in our own state, or even our home town. 
But there is not one of us who cannot be effective, both by 
example and by precept, among the people we see and talk 
to every day. 

How much good will you be able to do individually? I do 
not know, but I know that neither you nor I nor any othr 
man on earth can do anything except individually. I further 
know that we cannot wash out our responsibility with a signa- 
ture on a bank check, when our brains and talents and person- 
alities are more important than our money. And I know still 
further that if you will work among those about you with 
the aggressive, int~'ligent, result-getting leadership which is 
you at your best—-if you will work with the same crusading 
spirit, the fire and the zeal, the loyalty and drive which you 
know to be typical of a dedicated Communist—you will be 
amazed at what you can do, and you will be amazed at how 
overwhelming will be your own inner victory. 

How many of us will have to win our personal wars— 
in order to win the Ligger war on the national front, and in 
turn the Cold War itself? 

The answer to that depends on the completeness of our 
personal victories and the amount of enthusiasm with which 
that conquest inspires us. Not many are needed if we are 
sufficiently on fire. Karl Marx, one man, was a misanthropic 
ne’er-do-well. Saint Paul was a puny epileptic or otherwise 
physically handicapped man. Hitler was a psychopathic paper 
hanger in Austria. Certainly no man in this room would not 
consider himself far superior to any of them—or to any of 
the twelve whom Christ himself assembled—defore these be- 
came dedicated men. Perhaps we cannot match them in dedi- 
cation, but the degree to which we succeed will determine 
the number who are needed. 
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Here, then, is our war—a war that is going to decide the 
nature of civilization, and the conditions of human life for 
generations to come. I have broken it into three parts, but 
for you‘and me it is mot in reality three wars. It is one war. 
The outcome of it is wholly dependent on whether or not you 
and I and others like us are victorious on the battlefront 
that lies inside ourselves. 

I won't win, no matter how the domestic front and the 
international front come out, if I don’t win my personal war 
and contribute my utmost to similar victories for those around 
me. And I cannot be beaten, no matter how other fronts come 
out, if I know that I have applied to my daily life the prin- 
ciples in which I believe, and have given my utter best to 
those within my reach. 

For my own part, I can give you my answer. I am going to 
win my war, and I am going to try so hard to help others to 
win theirs that I am going to know, down inside, that if 
every man here today did the same, along with others across 
this land who feel and profess exactly what we do, there is 
no question as to the outcome of both our domestic and our 
Cold War campaigns. 

May I urge that you join me in the prayer and determina- 
tion that we in this room, each through his own victory and 
the effort which that victory inspires, may achieve the in- 
vincibility of soul which makes persona) defeat impossible— 
that together we shall make a vital and conceivably decisive 
contribution to our cause and to our cduntry—and that with 
others of like purpose and spirit we njay demonstrate to all 
the world that an individual man mugt be respected, when 
he earns the right to respect himself. 

This is the war we are in. This is the way to win it. 


The Equivocal Man 


HELP AMERICA CLEANSE ITSELF OF ITS GREATEST ILL 
By ERNEST F. HOLLINGS, Governor of South Carolina 


Delivered at Commencement Ceremonies of The Medical College of South Carolina, Charleston, S. C., June 2, 1960 


IPPOCRATES, the greatest of Greek physicians, 

warned, “Strong maladies require strong medicine.” 

This forebear of today’s medical profession also wrote, 
“in order to cure the human body it is necessary to have 
knowledge of the whole of things.” With the prophetic great- 
ness of the ancient Greeks, Hippocrates’ words have special 
meaning today. 

The transcending malady of our time is the plague of com- 
promise. Insidiously, it eats away at American principle and 
the free enterprise system in America. The strong medicine 
we need is vigorous action to reverse this deterioration. The 
medical profession must play a major role in treating this 
malady. It will require that you be broad enough in scope, 
am' incisive enough in insight to help diagnose and treat 
the ills of compromise and equivocation. You must “have a 
knowledge of the whole of things.” 

The patient today is the Equivocal Man—a strange creation 
who stalks the land in growing numbers. He bears faint re- 
semblance to the American of earlier day who believed in hu- 
man responsibilities as well as human rights; who wrung 
personal achievement from his own initiative, thrift and pru- 
dence; who knew that the best governed was the least gov- 
erned, who believed the American Constitution meant what its 
noble words said as written, rather than as interpreted by 
psychological or sociological theory. 


This patient is marked by symptoms which are distressing 
in their potential impact on the welfare of the nation. His 
economic pulse is slowing and becoming erratic because he is 
finding the rewards for personal initiative are being crushed 
by confiscatory taxation and stifling governmental regula- 
tion. Instead of seeking the thrills of achievement and profit 
through his own creative ambition, he is turning to the 
seductive beckoning of security. His goal in life is a safe 
niche in some paternal organization with pensions for old 
age rather than the risks of building his own future through 
competitive effort. He finds it easier to drift in groups than 
to strike out on his own. His instinct for thrift is being 
chewed to bits by the greedy jaws of loose money and 
credit. He is caught in the grip of rising costs and deflated 
value of the dollars he earns. If he is a farmer, he is told what 
he may plant. If he is a businessman, he is taught that his 
operations and profits must conform to the dictates of a silent 
partner—the government. He learns further that if his profits 
reach a certain level, then this partner becomes owner of 
the business. If he is a worker, he is often told his right to 
work is governed by powerful group forces rather than by his 
own choice. In short, he is losing his self reliance and with it 
fades the vibrant spirit of free enterprise which made this 
nation great. 

In addition to his weakening pulse, this patient finds him- 
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self suffering from cancerous moral fiber. Integrity becomes 
a word of relative meanings. Things which his forebears would 
never have condoned come easier to rationalize and explain 
away. Cheating on income tax returns becomes a national 
pastime and codes of personal conduct become “anything goes” 
so long as you can get away with it. This deterioration boils 
out in open sores when payola schemes are brought to light, 
government officials are indicted for frauds, and general crime 
statistics soar. The no-compromise-with-evil spirit of his fore- 
fathers grows dimmer. 

The mind of the patient is becoming clouded and unsure 
on fundamentals of self-government. He is told that powers 
reserved to the states under the Constitution are really meant 
to be in the hands of the Federal Government—that the 
original Federal-State balance of power is out-moded. He 
knows that the strength of the American system of govern- 
ment lies in its three separate but equal Federal branches— 
legislative, judicial and executive. But in reality he sees the 
judicial taking over legislative power through far-reaching 
political decisions and the executive branch usurping the 
powers of Congress through the instrument of the executive 
order and the preponderant weight of bigness. Legislatively, 
he sees government by pressure groups. He watches the 
strength of local government being sapped into the massive 
sponge of a paternalistic central hierarchy. He is told the 
great American passion for Liberty should be subjugated to 
so-called “equality” demanded by groups which have never 
learned that equality is an earned dividend of Liberty. 

Internationally, on the basis of unconditional surrender, he 
wins the war to end all wars, but learns that conditions ex- 
acted by our so-called ally have put us in the role of conquered. 
It is for us to concede. The great victories of World War II 
have been dissipated by the defeats of Yalta, Teheran, Pots- 
dam, Panmunjom and Geneva. He sees his nation being 
led to the summit time and again, each time coming away 
with less prestige and more concessions than before. He 
hears his national leaders talk of disarmament agreements 
with a nation which has never kept its previous agreements. 
He dreamily plays a game of international diplomacy while 
the Soviet engages in hard international politics. Because it 
is polite to do so, he sings the song of peaceful coexistence 
while he knows, and the Soviets know, that there can never 
be morally or politically peaceful coexistence between God- 
fearing democracy and atheistic communism. Because he plays 
the part of “stupid one” so well, he is treated in kind. From 
one unarmed reconnaissance flight, the Soviet accuses him of 
being an “aggressor” and derides him as “liar,” “cheat,” and 
“the one who never keeps his agreements.” Immediately he 
responds with an investigation to make sure that there will 
never be a recurrence of conditions that will cause a summit 
failure, again pleading guilty as if he caused the conditions, 
as if he could control the conditions. Again playing the part 
of “stupid one,” what concessions he can’t give at a summit, 
he concedes at home to make sure the world knows that he 
has conceded. Even his best-sellers at home carry this line. 
He reads in a current Pulitzer Prize winning novel that an 
American Senator “brought down the house” by telling an 
American audience “he would rather crawl to Moscow than 
die under a bomb.” He wonders what can be the end result 


of it all. 
The very heartbeat of this Equivocal Man is being slowed 


by the strictures of conflicting philosophies, haziness of 
principle and gray shadows of compromise which surround 
him. His history books tell him that America has always 
nobly risen to conquer whatever obstacle beset her, whether 
it be war against a foreign enemy or breaking through a 
domestic frontier. The national purpose has always hardened 
in the face of crisis and national effort has brought victory. 
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But the great giant was brought to its knees in the Korean 
conflict. Unconquerable America would settle for less than 
victory. Today our patient is led to believe that peace is more 
important than victory. He is led to believe that any threat to 
America in her support or leadership of the free world should 
be met with peace. The plague of peace has immunized our 
national purpose. Working for freedom causes “tension,” and 
the great fetish of this decade is to “ease tension.” Unwilling to 
preserve freedom apparently our national purpose is to con- 
sume its fruits. 

Nothing could be more dangerous. Never has America 
faced a greater challenge, a greater need for national purpose. 
Never has our mission been more difficult. 

The difficulty lies in failure to “have knowledge of the 
whole of things.” The Equivocal Man, like many medical 
patients, presents the frustration of improper self-diagnosis. It’s 
no longer considered smart to feel bad and call the doctor 
to see what's wrong. Fashion, plus our present mania for 
specialization, requires that the patient know what's wrong 
so that he can call the right doctor in the first place. This 
trend, plus the disease of psychiatry, has all of us guessing 
the malady at the least pain, and mentally treating it. A wrong 
guess can become so fixed that many times doctors must 
dedicate most of the treatment to dispelling fantasies, so that 
the patient may be conditioned to receive the proper cure. 
Such is the case of the Equivocal Man. He has sold himself 
the idea that changes from fundamentals or compromise of 
principle are desirable as “understanding.” The Equivocal 
Man must first be conditioned. He must be sobered up from 
so-called “understanding,” so that he can receive the cure. 
Secondly, the difficulty is compounded in the Equivocal Man’s 
failure to recognize he is in an epidemic—World War III. 
There are no high fever symptoms in this epidemic. World 
War III is cold. Rather than the warning of high fever or a 
Pearl Harbor, today we face a wily, vicious, unscrupulous foe 
who engages in cold warfare on the political, economic and 
ideological fields. He intentionally keeps this war cool, lulling 
us to sleep with flights through the free world like a dove of 
peace, dangling before our eyes visions of sugarplums at the 
Summit. 

If we will appreciate these difficulties then we will realize 
that to win this war we must mobilize every resource at our 
command. We must close ranks. We must set our national 
purpose and that purpose must be to so strengthen ourselves 
in mind and body that we are impenetrable. Such strengthen- 
ing can only begin at home and in the individual. In short, 
we must purge ourselves of the Equivocal Man by the strongest 
cathartic possible—a return to American fundamentals. 

You must not only administer this cathartic, you must also 
take part of the dose yourselves. The very breakdowns and 
weaknesses—the symptoms of equivocation—which threaten 
the nation also threaten the professions. None have been 
exempt from their influence. In the law, courts and legal 
procedures are constantly employed to promote and provoke 
litigation, rather than dispose of it. In the teaching profes- 
sion, so-called “academic freedom” in certain places has be- 
come so “free” as to make un-American a pledge of allegiance 
to America. In the church, many religious leaders seek inspira- 
tion and guidance from a Supreme Court rather than a 
Supreme Being. And the way for a Southern journalist to 
obtain national acclaim is to bear false witness against his 
neighbor. 

The Equivocal Man has infiltrated the medical profession. 
No longer is it a simple step from graduation to the treat- 
ment of the sick. Instead, the young graduate is swept into 
the flow of convention and conformity. Although standards 
have brought much progress to medical training, the tendency 
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to conform has deprived the doctor of a vital element—his 
individualism. Working relationships must be established with 
the “right” hospitals. Professional referrals must be weighed 
in many balances. The office procedures you follow, the treat- 
ment you prescribe, the fees you charge, the office hours you 
keep, the clubs and civic organizations to which you belong, 
the neighborhood in which you live, the manner of dress 
and even other more intimate details of your life will be 
dictated by forces wisich deprive you of all individuality. In 
short, the young graduate finds himself caught in a web of 
conformity and demands on his time, his talents, his energies 
even before he can ever get down to his basic mission—treat- 
ing patients. But the great edifice of Medicine has been built 
upon pillars of individual achievement—by the Halsteads, the 
Oslers, the Blalocks and other illustrious men who were not 
afraid to stand alone rather than follow the line of least 
resistance. 

I believe the best advice any young medical graduate today 
may receive is this: Remember the patient! Keep all other 
demands in perspective. Don’t allow financial rewards or social 
status to cloud your sense of mission or your service to man- 
kind. Work actively in your professional organizations toward 
individual and group progress rather than as drones seeking 
prestige. Never stop improving yourselves professionally. You 
must pursue perfection in medicine and mold your lives after 
the magnificent men you follow and the Great Physician which 
all men follow. While research has brought us miracle drugs 
and remarkable recoveries, there will be no discovery which 
will eliminate the hard work of a doctor. Of all professions, 
the medical profession still calls for the hardest work. You 
hold the highest of public trust. You also hold the greatest 
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of opportunities as a profession to help the nation rid itself 
of the Equivocal Man. 

Your profession stands as a symbol of the finest achieve- 
ments of American free enterprise. The American medical 
profession has brought this nation the world’s foremost record 
in medical care and progress. This has been accomplished 
by the personal efforts of devoted men and women such as 
you and by private and state educational facilities, always 
doggedly resisting pressures to bring this dynamic system under 
the deadening anaesthesia of Federal control. Our State may 
well be proud of how she has met her responsibilities in this 
field, reflected here in this splendid Medical College of South 
Carolina. You as individuals may render no greater service 
than to devote yourselves to maintaining and strengthening 
the standards of your profession, providing the very best in 
care, and holding fast to the integrity of your profession as a 
profession. 

The French historian de Tocqueville found in 19th century 
America, “There are men of integrity in almost all parties, 
but there is no party of integrity.” I am sure he would say 
today that in its medical profession America has achieved both 
men of integrity in the profession as well as a profession of 
integrity. Our enemies would like nothing more than to see 
this noble profession, this symbol of American achievement, 
compromised by mediocrity. 

To you of the high calling of medicine, there is no higher 
mission today than to help America cleanse itself of its 
greatest ill—the Equivocal Man. The malady is strong. The 
medicine must be stronger. Nothing less than a complete and 
swift return to American fundamentals can cure the patient. 


LEARN FROM YOUR FAILURES 
By MARTIN J. CASERIO, General Manager, Delco Radio Division, General Motors Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana 


Delivered at the Commencement Address, Western High School, Kokomo, Indiana, May 16, 1960 


HANK YOU, Mr. Bray. Members of the graduating 

class of Western High School, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am honored in being invited to speak to you tonight. 
For those of you who are graduating, this is a memorable day. 
I want to offer you my congratulations on the milestone you 
are passing. 

This is just one of many milestones you will pass as you 
mature in mind and body. 

These milestones should be used as stepping stones to bigger 
and better things, to continued growth in knowledge, in skills, 
in understandings, and in character. 

If you ¢ry, you will be able to improve for the rest of your 
lives. If you don’t try, if you just coast along, you will find 
your milestones are millstones. Now the definition of mile- 
stone is “a stone serving as a milepost; hence, a significant 
point in any course.” The definition of millstone is, “some- 
thing that grinds or crushes . . . a heavy burden.” 

Your future holds many more significant milestones. What 
you do with these stones is up to you. 
~ Actually, these “milestones” should be looked upon as 
starting gates. They mark your completion of one race—and 
your entry into another one. You have just successfully com- 
pleted one race—that of graduating from high school—and 
you are about to start another race. 

' You have successfully completed competing in the junior 
division. You are about to compete in the senior division. 


And the competition is going to get tougher and tougher. 

There is no reason to fear the competition you are going 
to encounter. You should jump into it expecting to enjoy it. 
You cannot possibly win every time, but you can enjoy it even 
though you are not a first place, blue ribbon winner in every- 
thing you do. 

If you go into the balance of your life with your eyes wide 
open, determined to do everything you do the best you can 
do it, to put your whole self into the things you do, you'll 
find you will do much more—and you will enjoy doing it. 

In other words, what I am telling you is not to be afraid 
of failure. 

Now, I realize you have just completed four years of 
schooling in which failure has been a dreadful word. Probably 
just the mention of the word failure has been enough to scare 
you—or certainly your parents—half to death. 

Yet you have had many little failures in your four years 
of schooling. Probably not a single one of you achieved perfect 
marks—a 100 per cent grade—on every paper and every 
examination you took during your four years here. 

It is through striving for perfection which is never attained, 
through the making of mistakes, that we improve and better 
ourselves. 

Let us understand that there are many degrees of failure. 
There is failure with an “I don’t care,” or “I’m not even going 
to try” attitude. That would be fotal failure. There can be 
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a failure to achieve perfection, or a high goal, yet you might 
come within a small percentage of achieving what you sought. 
That might still be classed as failure, yet it would bring with 
it a great deal of success. Your results in that case might be, 
say, one per cent failure and 99 per cent success. 

So let me encourage you not to be afraid of failure in 
achieving your total objectives. Let me encourage you to 
avoid at any cost the total failure of not trying at all. Thus, 
there are, say, two kinds of failure—the total failure of not 
trying, and the second type in which you do your utmost best, 
but still may not quite attain your objectives. The first kind 
will surely tie a millstone ‘round your neck. The second will 
help you mark many successful milestones. 

In successfully achieving your goals, I want to encourage 
you to be a competitor, to try to do your best in everything 
you do. It often requires just a little more to be a winner. 
Often there’s only a few seconds difference between the winner 
and the person who's last in a race. Often, there’s only a few 
percentage points difference between the first and the last. 

If you try a little bit harder, if you set your sights a little 
higher, if you will learn to enjoy competing and not let 
losing do anything more than encourage you to do a little 
better, you will find you'll get more out of life—and you will 
contribute more to the world about you. 

Right now, your whole life stretches before you. Let's just 
assume, say, you are 20 years old and, let’s say, you'll live 
until you are 60. That gives 40 years for you to use in 
developing yourself. 

In that 40 years, a certain amount of time will have to be 
given to certain things. You'll probably spend, let’s say, about 
eight hours a day in sleeping. Now that amount of sleep is 
enough to keep you in good health and, if you get that much, 
it shouldn’t be necessary for you to sleep on the job. 

You'll need to put aside about two hours a day for meals, 
an hour a day for personal cleanliness, an hour for incidentals, 
eight hours for work, and, say, an hour for travel time to and 
from work. Now that takes away 21 of the 24 hours you have 
available daily, leaving you only an approximate three hours 
for you to use to your own advantage each day. These are very 
precious hours; use them wisely. 

All of you realize, I'm sure, you must feed and exercise 
your body daily to maintain your health. It is just as essential 
that you feed and exercise your mind as well, so that it, too, 
will remain alive and healthful. You will find your mind will 
grow through reading, study and self-education. You will find 
new appreciations coming to you, you will find new vistas 
opening to you, you will be better able to serve your fellow 
men. 

And there is where you will find your rewards come to -you 
—through how well you are able to serve. This is true whether 
you think of the returns you get from work, from raising a 
family, or from your church. Your work rewards, of course, 
are tangible rewards in the form of salaries or profits you are 
given. But they come only in proportion to your production— 
or how well you serve. Other rewards coming from service to 
your family, to your church, to civic and welfare organizations, 
are intangible but your feeling of accomplishment will be in 
proportion to how well you serve. In other words, the more 
you give, the more you will get. 

Expressed another way, we could say the rewards will come 
to those who render the best programs to their fellow men. 

Now, in this case I'm not. talking about providing TV 
programs. I am making an analogy, however, of those who 
ask to be served—and those who serve. Few rewards ever 
will come to those who merely sit and wait and hope. The 
rewards will come to those who go out to seek them. 

Let me tell you the story of Edward Gibbon, the British 
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historian. He faced almost insurmountable obstacles. No one 
would have picked him as a winner. He was virtually an 
invalid. His six brothers and sisters died in infancy. His 
health was so wretched he could only remain in school a few 
months at a time. 

Yet this man decided to write the History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. This as you know is a 
tremendous work. It is composed of six big volumes and near- 
ly 4,000 pages with some one million two hundred thousand 
words plus a quarter of a million words of footnotes. 

It took Mr. Gibbons 23 years to complete his job—but 
complete it he did. This weak man with terrible health would 
not give up, and he was able to complete one of the most 
monumental writing jobs the world has ever known, one 
that will live in history and mark him for posterity. 

If you will put your whole self into a task you will find 
you will do a good job. Don’t wait for inspiration to strike 
you before you go to work. If you wait for inspiration before 
you do something, you may wait for the rest of your life. 
Inspiration seldom comes of its own accord—it comes as a 
result of work. 

The great composers of history did not begin their works 
because they were inspired—but instead they became in- 
spired because they worked. Beethoven, Wagner, Bach and Mo- 
zart settled down day after day to the job in hand, just as an 
accountant settles down each day to his figures. 

Now, I suppose all of you would like a formula for suc- 
cess. I wish I could give you a perfect one. Herbert Bayard 
Swope was asked that question one time, and here is what he 
replied, “I cannot give you the forn. Ja for success, but I can 
give you the formula for failure—which is: Try to please 
everybody.” 

Believe me, if you try to please everybody, you probably 
will wind up pleasing nobody. You must in your own mind 
decide what is right, have the courage of your convictions, 
and try to attain the ends you seek. 

Of course, you won't always be able to do it. You probably 
from time to time will find someone above you who will 
overrule you, who will not accept your suggestions, and you 
will have to go along with his decision. 

There are many cases in history where men stood up and 
fought for the principles they believed to be right but were 
not accepted at the time. Many of them were ridiculed and 
more or less shoved aside. 

One outstanding example of that was Herbert Hoover. Now, 
probably all of you graduating students know Mr. Hoover 
only as a sort of distinguished elder statesman, a man called 
upon for help even by leaders of the Democrats who at one 
time reviled him as an uncertain, pokey old man, as the 
type of person responsible for the terrible depression we had 
in the early 1930's. 

At that time Mr. Hoover raised his voice with sound and 
sensible plans for helping pull us out of that catastrophe. 
Yet his voice was one in the wilderness. He was the whipping 
boy. Nothing he said was taken seriously. 

Well, you know what happened. Mr. Hoover was retired 
in a spectacular landslide and, temporarily, dropped from 
public view. He did not lose his sense of perspective nor 
the courage of his convictions, though he did not try to force 
them upon anyone. Slowly, gradually, our people began to 
appreciate this outstanding man and, while it took many 
years, he eventually came back into public favor and, finally, 
he was asked again to be of service to his country. The work 
he led as head of the Hoover Commission—the study group 
set up under the regime of Democrats—did much to improve 
the operating efficiency of many segments of our government. 

The point there is the man did not change—it just took us 
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a long time to change . . . to recognize his work. He was a 
man who stood up for the courage of his convictions. 

You, therefore, must have patience in achieving what you 
seek. It may take a long time to acquire it. It may require years. 
But if you think you are right, if you believe in what you 
think, then stick to it to do ic. 

History is filled with examples of men who were considered 
anywhere from mildly crazy to wildly crazy. Yet because they 
had the courage to stick to their convictions, to continue 
their work even while being ridiculed, they made tremendous 
contributions to the world. 

Think of the contribution made to this world by the 
Wright brothers. You know they were ridiculed not only 
because they were attempting to prove that man could fly, 
but also because some people didn’t think they were going 
about it the right way. 

Now, man had been trying to fly for many years. The classic 
design of what was considered the probable future flying 
machine was a “man-made bird”—in other words a machine 
with flapping wings covered with feathers. 

‘s Boss Kettering pointed out, these men had been ap- 
prua ..g the problem with preconceived ideas and trying 
too rigidly to adapt an existing thing. A bird does more than 
fly, he pointed out. It lays eggs, builds nests, and eats worms. A 
man who wants to fly doesn’t want, also, to eat worms. 

So, the Wright brothers did not use the feathered wing 
approach in developing their aircraft. When they did suc- 
ceed in achieving a machine which would fly, they applied for 
patents on it. It took about two years for an answer to be 
received from the patent office. During those two years, the 
Wrights continued to fly and to improve their airplane. Then 
they heard from the patent office that their airplane would not 
fly. 

Another interesting example of doing the impossible is the 
story of Marvin Pipkin. When Marvin left college he joined 
General Electric as a young engineer. Now, the older en- 
gineers at GE had a standing joke they played on all young 
new engineers. 

For many years, GE had sought a method of frosting the 
inside of light bulbs. Such a bulb would diffuse more light with 
less absorption. But they had been unable to find any method 
of doing it. When Marvin reported for work, the task assigned 
him was to find a way of frosting the bulbs on the insice. 
Everybody knew it couldn't be done—everybody but Marvin 
Pipkin, that is, and they didn’t tell Marvin it could not be 
done. 
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Young Pipkin set about his task 2~ ' he found a way to 
etch the inside of the glass with a..u, frosting it as was 
desired. 

He did it because no one told him it could not be done. 
He made a great material contribution to the world—and also 
added to the world’s knowledge. 

There has been such a rapid increase in world knowledge 
recently that those of you who enter the fields of science or 
engineering will have to do your utmost to keep yourself 
abreast of developments. The statement has been made that 
the world’s knowledge is doubling each 15 years. I am inclined 
to accept that statement without argument. 

Here is where many of you may profitably use many of the 
spare hours you will have at your command. You will learn 
many new things. You may even learn that some of the 
things you already have learned are not true. 

This can be illustrated by the story of the professor who 
teaches in a large eastern medical school. In his last lecture 
to each of his groups, he says, in effect: 

“Young men, we are gathered here for the last time. We 
have had a very pleasant time. You have been a good class 
and I have enjoyed working with you. 

“I have given you the best information available—the best 
case histories I could find. The textbooks we have used are 
the most widely accepted and reliable. Buc before we part 
company, I want to caution you that the science of medicine 
is developing so rapidly that in a few years from now perhaps 
half of the things I have taught you won't be so. Unfortunately, 
I don’t know which half that will be.” End of quote. 

What that professor was warning about was not to accept 
everything he had taught them as final and absolute. 

The same thing holds true for scientists and engineers. New 
information, new developments, new concepts often cause 
old formulas to be changed to new formulas. 

If there would be a formula I might offer you for success, 
these are the recommendations I have outlined to you today: 

1. Be a good competitor in everything you do—and learn 
to enjoy that competition. 

2. Learn from your failures—learn to fail successfully. 

3. Use all of your time wisely. Use your time productively 
—rather than just be a receptacle for entertainment. 

4. Be yourself at all times—and have the courage of your 
convictions. 

It has been a privilege for me to talk with you tonight. 
The best of luck to each one of you in passing all your 
milestones—and thank you for your attention. 


e® ®@ 
Decision 
SOME THINGS WORTHY OF SOME CONSIDERATION 
By HARRY C. MABRY, Aftorney, Los Angeles, California 


Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Oklahoma, May 27, 1960 


guests, alumni and frier.ds of Southwestern, and ladies 
and gentlemen of the graduating Class of 1960: Your 
President has been most kind in his introductory remarks, 
for which we are humbly and deeply grateful. At the same 
time we realize that he is such a perfect gentleman that he 
never speaks unkindly of anyone. Furthermore, we should 
remember that introductory remarks may be at best only 
approximately correct. This is illustrated by the introduction 
of the two men when one said to the other: 
“I certainly am glad to meet you, for are you not the Mr. 


Pisses. tn Burton, faculty members, distinguished 


Jones who made a million dollars in oil in Oklahoma recently?” 

And the other replied: “Well, that is approximately correct 
but it wasn’t recently it was over five years ago, and it wasn’t 
in Oklahoma it was in Oregon, and it wasn’t in oil it was in 
lumber, and it wasn’t a million dollars it was two million 
dollars, and it wasn’t made it was lost, and by the way, my 
name is not Jones but Smith.” 

You of the graduating Class of 1960 are today doubly 
honored. In the first place, you are receiving your degrees from 
one of the nation’s finest colleges, and in the second place, 
you are receiving them during the administration of one of 
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the nation’s finest college presidents. His name will not only 
be found inscribed with brick and mortar, stone and steel, at 
Southwestern for years to come, but will be deep-graven on 
the hearts of Southwestern alumni and friends everywhere and 
always. President Burton and Class of 1960, we laud you both! 

The general subject for consideration today is “DECISION.” 
The English word “decision” is derived from the Latin word 
“decisio,’ which means a cutting off. That is, when we reach 
a decision we cut off all conflicting considerations and arrive 
at a definite conclusion. Life requires that we make decisions 
continuously and the . ‘sdom of those decisions vitally affects 
the length, the breadt. and the depth of life itself. Therefore, 
it may not be altogether inappropriate for us to some time 
consider some things we deem worthy of some consideration 
in making some decisions in life. Of these things we shall 
here consider together briefly but the following few: Im- 
possibility, Optimism, Work, Potentiality, Integrity and Love. 


IMPOSSIBILITY 

Four decades and four years ago this very spring while a 
member of the Southwestern debate team and during my 
study of debate books in our college library here, I came upon 
this intriguing subject of debate: “Resolved: That it is 
impossible to ever make heavier than air planes successfully 
fly.” 

The first argument on the affirmative was: “It is impossible; 
it has never been done, therefore it can never be done.” Two 
years later as an aviator in World War I, I was doing it, and 
day before yesterday we flew from Los Angeles to Dallas in 
a new jet plane. That plane had a take-off weight of over 
200,000 pounds, could carry over 100 passengers, could reach 
an altitude of over 40,000 feet, and could fly over 700 miles 
an hour. 

Our United States Air Force now has in use a jet bomber 
that can fly over 2,000 miles an hour. That is three times the 
speed of sound and is twice as fast as the earth can rotate on 
its axis. That means, in effect, that this plane can out travel 
the sun by a ratio of two to one. 

Our engineers are now working on a hypersonic passenger 
plane which they say will be ready for use in the 1980's, that 
will travel 15,000 miles an hour. You could, for example, board 
this plane at the airport in Los Angeles at 6 P.M., have.dinner 
on board, and at that speed fly entirely around the world, 
return to the Los Angeles airport, take a helicopter downtown 
in less than ten minutes—we recently did it ourselves in nine 
minutes—and be comfortably seated in the theatre before the 
first curtain goes up for the 8:30 show the very same evening. 

The byword of the United States Army Air Corps during 
World War II was: “The difficult we do immediately. The 
impossible takes a little longer.” Indeed, as it has been wisely 
said: “Impossibilities are only the halfhearted efforts of 
quitters 

OPTIMISM 

Optimism is so inexpensive, yet so priceless, while pessimism 
is so costly, yet so worthless, we wonder why all of us are 
not confirmed optimists. Naturally, none of us would wish 
to be like Mrs. Poor who, when asked by a neighbor how she 
felt, replied: 

“Well, I feel a little better today, thank you,” to which 
the neighbor answered: “Well, that’s fine, Mrs. Poor, that’s 
fine.” But Mrs. Poor said: “Oh, no, that’s very bad because 
just as sure as I feel good one day the next day I feel awful.” 


Certainly we had all rather be like Mr. Rich, who when 
driving down the road one day, gaily whistling, was met by 
his neighbor and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Bill, what makes you so happy today?” 
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“I'm just coming back from town where I sold a hog for 
$100.” 

“That's wonderful, Bill, that’s wonderful. What did the hog 
cost you?” 

“Just $50.00.” 

“And how long did you keep him?” 

“Just a year.” 

“And how much corn did you feed him?” 

“Just $50.00 worth.” 

“Well, Bill,” continued the neighbor, “You didn’t make 
much money on that hog, did you?” 

“No,” said Bill, still smiling, “I didn’t make much money 
but I had the use of the hog for a year.” 

Can science ever calculate or history ever record the tre- 
mendous contributions that the optimism and the smile of a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Winston Churchill, or a Dwight D. 
Eisenhower have made to their nations and to the world? 
Manifestly, they are incalculable and wunrecordable, and 
remember that our optimism and our smile are worth a 
million, though they never cost a cent. 


WorRK 

The motto of this great state of Oklahoma, if we remember 
correctly, is: “Labor omnia vincit,’ which means: “Labo; 
conquers all things.” The Good Book says: “Whatsoever chy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” and again it says: 
“He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in 
much.” 

In the oil fields while earning money with which to go to 
Yale, I started at the very bottom digging ditches, and 
literally made the dirt fly. A fellow worker said to me: “You 
shouldn't work like that at this job for you are getting only 
$4.50 a day,” to which I replied: “When I get too fast for 
the job I change jobs but don’t slow down.” In a few days I 
was transferred to rig building at $8.00 a day and received 
progressive raises for the next four months at which time I 
was transferred to the drilling department where I worked 
up to $14.00 a day, a fabulous wage for those times. When I 
left the oil fields at the end of a year the man who told me to 
take it easy was still digging ditches. 

In Los Angeles, after having passed the State Bar Examina- 
tion, I made application for association with one of our 
leading law firms of the city. The senior member, a Princeton 
alumnus, asked me what starting salary I expected, arid I 
replied: “Whatever you think is fair. It has been my policy in 
life to always try to give more than I receive, and in that way 
I find that I always receive quite enough.” Then he said: “That 
has been my policy in life. The position is yours.” 

Recently the executive vice president of one of our nation’s 
large corporations, with headquarters in New York City, sold 
me that he attributed the success of his great company to the 
one word: “work.” He said the top executives not only pre- 
scribed work for themselves but advised all their employees 
that they would find that lack of experience, lack of knowledge 
and lack of general ability would often be more than com- 
pensated for through hard work. 

One of the Mayo brothers of the famous Mayo Clinic has 
said: “I have never known of a person dying from work 
but many from doubt,” which is another word for worry. And 
we all know that the more time we waste on worry the less 
we'll have for work. 

POTENTIALITY 

You recall that in the motion picture, “Seven Wonders of 
the Worid,” one of the first wonders shown is that of Iguassu 
Falls, located in the Brazilian jungles of South America. 
Those are the largest waterfalls in the world. Shortly after 
that picture was released, I stood at those falls and gazed on 
them in wonderment. Standing beside me was a lady of South 
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America to whom I spoke in my poor and limited Spanish 
while pointing to the waterfalls, and said: “Muy bueno,” 
which means “Very good.” Then in clear but caustic English 
she quickly replied: “Phooey to muy bueno! An apple is 
muy bueno, a steak is muy bueno—anything can be muy 
bueno, but, Sir, these falls are magnifico!” 

And magnificent they were to behold, but that evening 
when I learned of their utility I was sorely disappointed. At 
the horel where we stayed large placards announced that at 
eleven o'clock each night all electric lights would be turned 
off. When I asked the manager the reason for this strange 
regulation, he stated: “In Iguassu we have a power shortage.” 
To which I inquiringly exclaimed: “A power shortage, when 
you are only fifteen miles from the largest waterfalls in the 
world?” And then in a voice mixed with resignation and 
regret, he answered: “Sir, there has never been a kilowatt 
of power generated at Iguassu Falls.” 

When I recovered from the shock of this startling revelation, 
I thought how comparable that is to the human life. It does 
not matter what potentialities, what powers or what resources 
we possess unless they are properly harnessed, directed and 
utilized, like the waters of the mighty Iguassu Falls, they 
merely waste away over the precipice of time and are forever 
lost. 

INTEGRITY 

One of our most beloved professors, of rich experience and 
international fame, in addressing my senior class at the Yale 
Law School, told us that we would find in the practice of law 
that no more than 20% of our success would be attributable 
to our knowledge of law and the balance to our integrity, 
reputation, personality, and general qualities. I was then sur- 
prised to hear the professor cite such a low percentage of a 
lawyer's success as attributable to the knowledge of law, but 
after years of law practice I am now surprised that the per- 
centage he cited was so high. Indeed, in any work in life, 
knowledge, however great, without integrity is mever great 
enough. 

At Southwestern the most brilliant student I ever knew, 
with one possible exception, and the best dressed young man 
on the campus without any exception, we shall call One Doe. 
He was so intellectual that I can still see him arguing profound 
questions not with his fellow students but with the professors, 
and confounding them with his wisdom. Later he went on to 
the state university where he excelled in the classroom just 
as he had done at Southwestern. 

Subsequently in life, however, he began to divert his 
superior knowledge into fraudulent channels and became a 
crooked gambler. A few years ago I learned that he had been 
thrown in jail for stealing money from teiephone coin boxes. 
He robbed these boxes through the use of a clever mechanical 
device which he had personally contrived. By now he was 
such a dissolute, unsightly, unkempt, broken down, worthless 
“bum,” that in order to avoid his becoming a public charge 
he was released from jail, ordered out of town and officially 
warned that if he ever returned he would be sent to the 
penitentiary. A brilliant mind without integrity in the battle 
of life had failed. 

Back at Yale in the class one year behind mine was a 
student we'll call Two Doe who was so brilliant that one of 
his professors felt constrained to facetiously say of him: 
“That fellow is so bright that I predict he will end up either 
in the White House or the penitentiary, I can’t tell which.” 
Upon his graduation he went to Los Angeles, met me on the 
street, and his first question was: “Harry, what kind of a 
car do you drive?” I answered: “I have been practicing law 
but a few months and haven't earned enough money with 
which to buy any car.” Then he said: “That doesn’t matter. 
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What the public wants is a show, a front, a bluff. The other 
day I bought a big, red used car for $50.00 down and I’m 
going to give the public what it wants—a show, a front, a 
bluff.” In disgust I left him. 

During the next few years he made a tremendous amount 
of money in the unlawful practice of the law through am- 
bulance chasing, faked personal injury claims and other un- 
ethical practices. Then the Bar Association caught up with 
him and recommended his disbarment. At that time I was 
President of the Yale Club of Southern California and he 
asked me to write a letter on Yale Club stationery over my 
signature as president to the Supreme Court of our state, to 
aid him in avoiding disbarment. When a man is down of 
course you don’t kick him, you try to help him, so I wrote the 
best letter I could and still be honest. Others did likewise with 
the result that our Supreme Court by a vote of four to three, 
a bare majority of only one, held that in view of all the fine 
letters written on his behalf the charge should be dismissed 
and he be given another chance. 

He then “pulled his bowstring back as far as it would go,” 
stole money from clients, was indicted, convicted and sent to 
San Quentin State Penitentiary. After many years had elapsed 
Two Doe again met me in Los Angeles and this time he said 
“Harry, I'm just out of San Quentin Penitentiary. They threw 
the book at me but they didn’t break me.” I looked at him 
and thought to myself, “I see differently.” About two weeks 
later I picked up one of our metropolitan papers and on the 
front page I saw these headlines: “Two Doe Commits Suicide. 
Drowns Himself at Westlake Park.” In infamy, “His hour- 
glass had run out.” Another brilliant mind without integrity 
had hopelessly failed. 

When I think of these two tragic cases I like to turn my 
thoughts quickly to the thousands of young men and women 
of integrity, hundreds of whom I have personally known, wh« 
have gone out from Southwestern and from Yale to occupy 
honorable and useful places in our society. These have been, as 
examples, teachers, preachers, lawyers, judges, doctors, bankers, 
businessmen, various professional men, school superintendents, 
college presidents, governors, legislators, congressmen, senators. 
ambassadors, cabinet members, members of the United States 
Supreme Court, and one of them was the only person in the 
history of our nation to ever become both Chief Justice of our 
United States Supreme Court and President of the United 
States of America. That, of course, was William Howard Taft. 


LOVE 

Will Rogers, a native of Oklahoma but an adopted son of 
the world, said: “I never met a man I didn’t like.” Those 
must have been his most famous words for those are the ones 
that are inscribed at the base of his statue which stands in 
the Will Rogers Memorial Building, in Claremore. 

General Lew Wallace, author of the famous “Ben Hur” 
story, which as you know as a motion picture has recently won 
more awards than any other in motion picture history, de- 
fined “love” as: “The substance of life, the essence of religion, 
the connecting link that binds the soul to God.” 

The Book of Books tells us that “God is love,” and the 
Master when asked, “. . . [W]hich is the great commandment 
in the law?” said: “Thou shall love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

This story, pertinent to the theme of love, was told at the 
last Annual Meeting of the American Bar Association: 

A man had just arrived in Heaven, told St. Peter how 
grateful he was to be in such a glorious place, and asked St. 
Peter to give him one glimpse into Hades in order that he 
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might appreciate his good fortune even more. This St. Peter 
did. In Hades he saw a long table extending as far as the eye 
could reach, laden down with the most delicious of all varieties 
of foods. But everyone around the table was starving to death. 
When asked for an explanation, St. Peter said: “Everyone is 
required to take food from the table only with four foot long 
chopsticks. They are so long that no one can reach the food 
from the table to his mouth, and therefore each one is dying 
of starvation.” 

Quickly they returned to Heaven, and behold, the new 
arrival saw an identical table, laden down with identical 
foods, but everyone around the table was happy and well fed. 
Then he said to St. Peter: “With what do they take the food 
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from the table?” and St. Peter answered: “Only with four 
foot long chopsticks.” At that the new arrival inquired, “Then 
why are all those in Hades starving to death while all those 
up here are so well fed and happy?” Whereupon St. Peter 
replied: “In Heaven we feed each other.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of the graduating Class of 1960, it 
is our fervent hope that all your decisions as college graduates 
may be wise, to the end that your lives may be godly, long, 
useful, happy, successful and complete. May the richest 
blessings of Heaven go with all of you always—with you, 
members of the graduating Class of 1960; with you, our 
fellow alumni of Southwestern 


Justice 


THOUGH DUE TO THE ACCUSED, IS ALSO DUE THE ACCUSER 
By JUDGE SHERMAN G. FINESILVER, Municipal Court, Denver, Colorado 
Delivered before Denver Insurers Association, Denver, Colorado, May 19, 1960 


HETHER we like it or not, Society is losing the 

war against crime. There was more crime last year 

than ever before and it continues to grow nearly 
five times more rapidly than the population. The crime tab 
represents seven per cent of our national income or $20,000,- 
000,000.00 a year. 

Crimes against the person, i.e., aggravated assault, murder, 
rape, rose over 7% last year and arrests of persons under 18 
years of age continued their upward swing, rising 5% in 1959. 

Despite these alarming reports only the law enforcement 
agencies and a smattering of public officials seem to be sin- 
cerely aroused. 

Of course, we see headlines of crime hatred by public 
officials but sincerity of purpose and action generally end there. 

The public has come to accept crime as a natural phenome- 
non, like the rising and setting of the sun. We have grown 
insensate to slogans, campaigns, threats and warnings, except, 
of course, if we or a loved one, are affected. We are woefully 
apathetic, and our government officials, legislatures and 
judiciary tend to follow our example. 

It means little that the nation’s military services are re- 
jecting nearly as many men for physical and mental reasons as 
they are accepting. It is also little noted that authorities state 
because of the rise of juvenile delinquency, one in five of even 
the physically and mentally fic will be ineligible for military 
service by the time be comes of military age, as a result of 
conviction for a felony. 

Within the last several years, there has been a marked 
judicial trend recognizing repeatedly and with regularity that 
a criminal defendant has been deprived of “due process of 
law,” either by the federal or state government. In other words, 
our courts state that a defendant has been deprived of 
“justice.” Convictions of known criminals have been reversed 
by appellate courts for substantative and procedural techni- 
calities and irregularities. Individually, reversal of convictions 
makes for interesting and spectacular reading. Here is a 
situation where the so-called underdog gets his “day.” 

The real significance of freeing criminals, however, comes 
into more vivid perspective at the end of the calendar year 
when we view crime reports and endeavor to analyze the 
status of our criminal laws and the relationship thereto of 
criminal activity. 

Criminals are finding state and federal decisions flowing 
with sympathetic sweetness and brotherly love. 


In some quarters, however, we see some growing concern 
over the situation. One writer states: 

“Have we created a paradise for criminals?” 

An American Bar Association Panel and law review 
symposium were asked: “Are the courts handcuffing the 
police.” 

First of all it should be clearly understood that a defendant 
in a criminal case is entitled, as of right, to certain inalienable 
protections: namely, to be fully informed of the charge 
against him, the presumption of innocence, to have his accusers 
face him face to face, proof of his guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt, to be free from coercion and self incrimination, to a 
fair, impartial and speedy trial—all incidents of criminal due 
process of law. Ever that an accused person im this country 
is assured of these constitutional and fundamental protections. 

However, the defendant in a criminal case sho. 'd not be 
the only beneficiary of justice. The man on the street, the 
person defending himself, his property, his family—tue person 
obeying the law in a place where he has a right to be—is also 
entitled to the full protection of the law. 

Beneficiaries of justice cannot only be criminals. The pub- 
lic, the other party to a criminal action, cannot be ignored. 
The public, and not only the defendant has certain rights. 

In our enthusiasm to insure “due process of law” to one 
charged with a crime, are we denying the prosecution repre- 
senting the general public a fair trial? All litigants in the trial 
of a case are entitled to a fair trial. 

California Superior Court Judge Evelle J. Younger, a 
leading jurist, recently stated: 

“Admittedly, it is always difficult to strike a proper 
balance between the right of society to protect itself 
against criminals, on the one hand, and the rights and 
privilege of an individual accused of crime on the other. 
* * * No one knows—layman or Supreme Court Justice 
—exactly where the illusive line should be drawn. Also, 
that line, once established, may have to be relocated 
from time to time. I believe that the time has come 
for us to take a new reading. The pendulum has swung 
too far. We have afforded so much protection to the in- 
dividual accused of crime that the scales of justice are 
weighted too heavily in his favor; and society has in- 
adequate protection * * *. I would advocate that we 
strive to bring the pendulum back from the extreme 
point of its arc and find a place in midcourse where we 
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can fairly and effectively stop it in the name of justice, 
consistent with individual rights and the needs of 
society.” 

It should also be observed that not only is the defendant 
entitled to a speedy trial—but also the prosecution. In the 
Denver District Court, the time lag between filing a criminal 
action and trial is from 9 months to over a year. In the 
Federal District Court sitting in Colorado the average of 
four months between the filing of a criminal complaint and 
the beginning of trial is considered exceptiinal. These delays 
seldom act in favor of the prosecution. Memories of witnesses 
fail and sympathies, well founded or not, are more pronounced 
during the trial lag period. But more important, the accused, 
if he is so inclined, has more time in which to undertake 
sub-rosa activity knowing full well that upon apprehension 
the practicalities of the situation will dictate a consolidation 
of charges and concurrent rather than consecutive sentences. 
It is apparent that the accused is not hurt by trial delays, but 
the cause of justice is the loser. 

The Chessman case, which has quite appropriately been 
called “a national scandal” will be with us for years to come. 
The sides, however, are divided as to who the national scandal 
is against—Chessman, the American Judicial System, our 
criminal laws, American love, sympathy and support of the 
underdog, inhumane treatment or capital punishment. 

This case clearly illustrates the hocus-pocus and judicial 
merry-go-round made possible by the very form of our legal 
system and laws. 

Chessman was convicted in 1948 of seventeen felonies, in- 
cluding kidnapping, rape, and forcible acts of sexual perversion 
and was sentenced to death. 

Twelve years later, the Chessman case was still bandied 
about between the California and Federal Courts—all the 
while Chessman was writing best sellers, newspaper articles 
and holding press conferences. Twenty-five appeals to his 
credit—Chessman attained martyrdom. The questions I ask— 

DOESN'T THE PUBLIC HAVE ANY RIGHT TO 
SPEEDY AND EQUAL JUSTICE? 

WHAT ABOUT THE INMATE OF AN INSANE 
ASYLUM, MENTALLY AFFECTED, A RESULT OF 
HER BIZARRE EXPERIENCE WITH CHESSMAN? 

WHAT ABOUT THE OTHER VICTIMS OF THESE 
CRIMES? WHERE IS THEIR JUSTICE? 

Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas succinctly stated: 
“The conclusion is irrestible that Chessman is playing a 
game with the courts, stalling for time while the facts of 
the case grow cold.” 

I question if these many appeals are necessary for “due 
process of law” or, if on the other hand, we are not affording 
a convicted defendant “double due process of law” while 
depriving our society from its proper due in court. 

Several recent State and Federal court decisions have pro- 
vided criminal defendants with additional weapons. It is 
questioned if these weapons are incidents of due process of 
law. These decisions restrict and hamper law enforcement. 

Illustrative is the case of Mallory v. United States (354 U. S. 
449, 1957). Defendant was the nineteen-year old brother 
of the janitor of an apartment house. He lived in the basement 
with two grown nephews. A tenant asked them to help her de- 
tach a hose from a sink in a basement. Defendant helped her 
and left. Shortly thereafter a masked man resembling either the 
defendant or the nephews brutally raped the tenant. This was 
at 6 p.m. Defendant disappeared, but was apprehended at 
about 2:30 p.m. the next day. He was questioned for 30 to 45 
minutes. About 4 p.m. he was asked if he would submit to lie 
detector tests, to which he agreed. The nephews were ques- 
tioned first. At 8 p.m. the lie detector operator was able to 
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question the defendant who, after an hour and one-half, ad- 
mitted the crime. At 10 p.m. the police endeavored unsuc- 
cessfully to reach the United States commissioner for arraign- 
ment. The confession was dictated and signed thereafter. 
There was no force or coercion of any kind. Defendant was 
arraigned the following morning. The confession was admitted 
in evidence, and he was convicted. 

The United States Supreme Court reversed, holding that 
there was unnecessary delay in taking the defendant to the 
commissioner, and that the confession should therefore have 
been excluded. The Court further held that no more leeway 
is permitted between arrest and arraignment than the time 
necessary for the administrative steps required to take a 
defendant before the commissioner. The delay must not be 
of such a nature as to permit extraction of a confession. 

The view of the Court is completely unrealistic. The delay 
here was not only obviously necessary, but it would have been 
unreasonable to have arraigned defendant earlier. The criminal 
wore a mask, and police necessarily had to determine which 
of three similar suspects was the assailant. Proper investiga- 
tion required that all be questioned, which was done promptly. 
If the three had been arraigned earlier, police would have 
been subject to false arrest suits. As an Indiana appellate 
court recently said: “Law enforcement officers should be com- 
mended, not condemned, for the attempts to identify and 
detect the persons who commit a crime, and this includes the 
arresting and questioning of suspects.” The police need time 
to check alibis, give lie detector examinations, analyze blood, 
bring witnesses to view suspects in line-ups. Such investiga- 
tion eliminates many suspects. As a result of Mallory many 
innocent people face the prospect of arraignment and a police 
record. And of course many criminals will go free, as did 
Mallory. 

From recent court decisions we see that standards for the 
admissibility of confessions need be more meticulously fol- 
lowed. Improprieties in procuring evidence and search and 
seizure will be bases of holding relevant evidence inadmis- 
sible. Defendants are also afforded a wide latitude to pretrial 
and trial discovery of the governments’ documentary evidence. 

For a number of years, in both Federal and State Courts 
and legislatures in some states, there has been a marked trend 
toward a one-sided philosophy in the field of law enforcement 
—a trend that only favors the accused without endeavoring to 
be fair to society as well. 

There is a growing need for the exercise of judicial restraint 
in reversing criminal convictions. As Chief Justice Stone once 
stated in a leading case: “While unconstitutional exercise of 
power by the executive and legislative branches * * * is 
subject to judicial restraint the only check upon * * * (the 
courts’) exercise of power is * * * (Its) own sense of self- 
restraint.” 

The maze of legal technicalities is preventing proper search 
for truth and undermines justice. 

Many believe that it is a salutary remark of liberalism on 
the part of the judiciary and legislators to place undue and 
extensive restraints on law enforcement. In some quarters it 
is vogue to stretch and strain to free guilty defendants, even 
on faulty logic and lack of precedent. 

Some state that without such restraints, a person accused 
of a crime would be subjected to tyranny, and we will find 
ourselves in a police state. 


One of the outstanding liberals of our age, Justice Oliver ° 


Wendell Holmes, stated “at the present time in this country 
there is more danger that criminals will escape justice than 
that they will be subjected to tyranny.” 

To some, the all-time high crime rate is attributable to 
ineffective law enforcement performance. 
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However, this answer is not based on reality. At times there 
are police abuses of power or intemperate statements or actions 
by law enforcement officers. Police officers are not always 
right; however, they are not always mistaken. It is also true 
that unnecessary and questionable legal technicalities have 
aided in a material way to our crime rate and to the inability 
of the legitimate exercise of law enforcement power to reduce 
the rate. 

We are losing the battle against crime because criminal 
justice has become badly unbalanced. Too often, it is justice 
for criminal defendants without regard for the needs and 
problems of law enforcement and the public. We too often 
forget that criminals are at war with society and they break 
a few rules and laws designed for the protection of a free 
society. Our military servicemen are heroes and life-savers but 
the word “policeman” connotates something evil and sinister. 
Both, however, fight the same enemy. 

The judicial trend to pick up gossamer possibilities of 
prejudice to set a convicted defendant free should be reviewed 
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with considerable soul-searching by every fair minded judge. 

Ic may be timely for the judiciary to take a tip from Justice 
Bell of the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, who succinctly stated, 
“For the protection and welfare of the people * * * the 
public and the courts must stop coddling criminals, young as 
well as old, otherwise the terrible brutal crime wave which is 
sweeping our * * * country will never be halted.” 


Additional legislation is generally not necessary to attain 
the desired end of justice. If more severe sentences are 
determined necessary, stiff penalties for aggravated cases are 
available to fair minded jurists. Whether jurists agree or not, 
“unused muscle} in the form of sentences to meet the crime 
are available. 

Perhaps the judiciary also should take note of Justice 
Cardoza's celebrated precept “Justice, though due to the 
accused, is due the accuser also. The concept of fairness to a 
defendant must not be strained till it is narrowed to a fila- 
ment. We are to keep the balance true.” 


What Kind Of An America Do You Want? 


THE TRUE GREATNESS OF AMERICA 
By WILBER M. BRUCKER, Secretary of the Army 
Delivered to an International Audience over Short-Wave Radio, Lansing, Michigan, June 10, 1960 


WANT AN AMERICA which stands tall in the world, 

not by virtue of its military might, nor its material 

achievements, but because it is the incarnation of human 
liberty, of the rights and dignity of man, of justice and honor, 
and of faith in the wisdom and power of Almighty God. 

I want an America whose light will so shine throughout the 
world that it will illumine the pathway of all the millions who 
seek to rise out of the valley of tyranny and adversity and 
reach the peak of man’s loftiest aspirations. 

I want an America so constant to its ideals and principles, 
so resolute in honoring its commitments, and so true to its 
full responsibilities for Free World leadership that our friends 
throughout the world will never have reason to regret the 
trust they place in us. 

I want an America whose citizens understand the true 
meaning of freedom. The freedom we cherish is not passive 
freedom from something—from want, or fear, or trouble, or 
injustice—but dynamic, indivisible freedom for something— 
freedom to work out our own destiny according to the pattern 
of our own minds, and the strength of our own dedication— 
freedom to help build a better world. America was created 
by men and women who valued opportunity more than 
security. They were eager to accept the risks of standing on 
their own feet in order to enjoy the full rewards of their own 
enterprise. The Declaration of Independence did not proclaim 
the rights to happiness, but only the right to the “pursuit” of 
happiness—the right to roll up our sleeves and work and 
fight for happiness. 

I want an America ever ready to meet any challenge with 
high courage, moral resolution, and constancy of purpose. 

I want an America in which may be heard echoed with con- 
viction on countless tongues these noble words which still 
ring down the years with the sound of trumpets: 

“I have just begun to fight.” 

“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

“Give me liberty or give me death.” 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

“Right makes might.” 


I want an America whose citizens recognize that the true 
greatness of our Nation does not lie in its high standard of 
living, but rather in its high standard of life—the standard 
of life which has been handed down to us by generations of 
Americans who counted their worth not in terms of what 
they had but in terms of what they were. They were most 
concerned with the spiritual values they were able to pass on 
to posterity. It is freedom—and these spiritual values which 
are the sustaining power of freedom—which constitute our 
most priceless heritage. 

I want an America whose citizens have raised their eyes 
from the horizons of their daily tasks to face their present 
danger, and who understand the true meaning of the mortal 
struggle in which we are engaged—the struggle between our 
cherished ideals of freedom under God and the degrading 
philosophy of atheistic communism which seeks by every 
means to reduce humanity to the level of the beast. 

I want an America made up of people who recognize that 
the security of the Nation is the responsibility of each indi- 
vidual citizen—not just in some figurative sense, but in actual, 
grim reality. In order to preserve our freedom, we must prove 
that a free people can, through voluntary effort, continue to 
accomplish even more than the regimented society of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet system requires people who can be 
managed. In contrast, a free society requires people who are 
capable of managing themselves. We must not allow the 
desire for comfort or convenience in any aspect of life to 
assume greater influence in our plans and activities than the 
desire to protect our way of life faithfully and well. 

I want an America whose citizens possess good, old- 
fashioned moral courage. It is not enough to have convictions; 
one must have the courage to defend those convictions. The 
moral coward’s motto is: “Don’t stick your chin out.” The 
courageous person—the person who really counts for America 
—when convinced of the righteousness of a cause stands firm, 
no matter what the cost. We must be a Nation of tough- 
minded people with the hardy moral fiber that will not give 
an inch to the provocations of international gangsterism. We 
fervently hope that the growth and fruition of ideals in the 
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hearts of men will bring the day when accepted standards of 
national morality will prevail in the communist world, but 
until that day dawns, our only salvation is to be ready and 
willing to confront force with force under any circumstances. 
We must recognize the necessity to stand without compro- 
mise on the principles which have made America great. We 
must develop the invincible spirit that will not falrer in the 
face of the blackest threat, and a real capacity for moral in- 
dignation—one that will inspire us into action at any time or 
place where evil, injustice, or corruption appears in any form 

In short, I want an America in which every man and woman 
measures up to the high bench marks of character, courage, 
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and dedication to the tenets of our American faith which were 
established so long ago by the founding fathers. In the final 
analysis not only the very life of America and the perpetua- 
tion of our cherished free institutions, but also the liberty 
of all mankind, depend upon what we, individually, do, or fail 
to do, day-by-day, throughout our lives. In the words of the 
poet, written during one of the world’s dark periods of tribula- 
tion: 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 

That God has given you for priceless dower, 

To live in these great times and have your part 

In freedom’s crowning hour. 
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